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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AT « General Meeting of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, held at Edinburgh, on Friday the gth of July 1790, 
the following reſolution was unanimouſly adopted. 


e That the Meeting approve of the meaſures propoſed 
« by the Directors for the preſervation and continuance of 
« the Shetland breed of ſheep, ſo remarkable for their 
ec fine wool ; and they entirely agree in opinion with 
« the Committee, that their Report on that ſubje&, laid 
« before the Society, ſhall be printed and publiſhed for 
« the information of the public; and they remit to the 
« Committee of Directors to ſuperintend, and give orders 
« for printing the ſame, with all convenient ſpeed *.” 


In conſequence of the above reſolution, the Report, with 
the Appendix, are now printed for the uſe of the Society; 
and as they relate to a ſubject of great national importance, 
and intereſting to many other diſtricts of the kingdom, be- 
ſides the Highlands, it was thought proper to permit the 


publication 


* The thanks of the Society were, at the ſame time, utanimouſly voted to 
Sir John Sinclair of Ulbſter, Bart. for the great pains and trouble beſtowed by 
him on the ſubject of the Report to Dr James Anderſon, for the intelli- 
gent and ingenious papers written by him, in reference to the ſame 5» 
to Arthur Nicolſon, Eſq. younger of Lochend; and to the Rev. Mr John 
Moxiſon, miniſter of Delting, for the uſeful information they were ſo obliging 
to communicate to the ſaid Committee. The Committee of Directors 
Were alſo authoriſed to iſſue precepts on the Treaſurer for the premiums 
and fums propoſed by the ſaid Report to be given and advanced. | 
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publication of them, that the information they contain 
might be more generally made known and circulated. 


| ft may be proper to add, that as there are many indivi- 
duals who may have material facts or obſervations to com- 
municate reſpecting the wool of the Northern and Weſtern 
Iſlands of Scotland, or who may be deſirous of contributing 
to the preſervation and the increaſe of ſo valuable an article 


among the productions of Great Britain, that any letters 


addreſſed either to Sir John Sinclair of Ulbſter, Bart. M. P. 


Convener of the Committee of Directors on this ſubject, or 
to William Macdonald, Eig. the Secretary, will * laid be 
fore the Society, | and proper] A attended to. 


Edinburgh, | 24th Auguf 1799. 


SS 
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| prexerors or uE HICHLAND 
| 1 intake or SCOTLAND, 8 


error 


oy THE. 


R Te P 0 R T of the Committee to 
whom the ſubject of SHETLAND 
Wann was referred. 771 91 


IN the "CAVE of this important dude, 
your Committee was favoured with the attend- 
ance of Arthur Nicolſon, Eſq. younger of Loch- 
end, in Shetland; of the Rev. Mr Moriſon, 
miniſter of Delting in Shetland; and of Dr 
Anderſon of Cotfield, near Edinburgh, whoſe 
zealous and public ſpirited attention to the im- 
provement of the Britiſh fiſheries, and to other 
points connected with the proſperity of this 

country, is well known to the Society. | 

It appears to your Committee, from the evi- 
dence of theſe gentlemen, that the ſubjęct recom- | 
mended to their enquiry is one of the moſt im- 
portant that could poſſibly be brought under the 
| conſideration of the Highland Society. The 
nen of e in Shetland, i it is believed, can- 

: A+ Het not 
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not be leſs than 100,000, and are probably 
Mere, Their fleeces, which, at an average, do 
not produce above a pound and a half of wool 
each, is not worth at preſent above fix pence 
per pound, or L. 32 50 in all; whereas the fineſt 
wool might fetch at leaſt five ſhillings per 
5 pound; and conſequently the fleeces of the 
fime number of ſheep, if they yielded nothing 
but fine wool, might be valued at L. 32, 500, or 
ten times the above ſum. If the ſame breed were 
reared in the Hebrides, and in the Orkney 
Iſlands (where they would thrive equally well), 
_ . wool might be produced in thoſe neglected 
parts of Great Britain to the value of perhaps 
half a million: In proceſs of time, alſo, the ſame 
ſpecies might be extended to other diſtricts 
of Great Britain. Your Committee, however, 
think it proper to.remark, that attention to the 
fineneſs of the wool muſt. always diminiſh in 
proportion as the carcaſe becomes valuable; 
and, -conſequently, that fine-wool'd ſheep are 
more likely to be preſerved in their higheſt ſtate 
pf perfection, in remote parts of the country, 
than! in the. ehen dee of che ne 
At 
* In Dr Anderſon's opinion, the Meth and Weſtern 


N Abends of Scotland are peculiarly well calculated for rearing finc- 
Feet ſheep : For, in the getz Place, the climate is favourable 


. to 


— 
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the ſame time, were the Spaniſh breed of 
Mhcep introduced and multiplied i in this country 
nee they produce a ſpecies of wool” better 
culated than the Shetland for ſome manu- 
cures, particularly broad cloth t), and were 
he importation of Spaniſh wool prohibited, 
it would ſoon become of more conſequence to 
attend to the fleece in every part of the kings 
From the information of the gentlemen above 
mentioned, it would appear, that the perma- 
nent fineneſs of the wool depends entirely up- 
oa the breed of ſheep ;: for, on the ſame paſ- 
ure, and in the very ſame climate, ſheep with 
3 N if | the 


— - * 
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* 
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az 


fot that "FOR in the hots — * the quality of thi wool 
would be the object of the farmer, as the carcaſe would be of 
el value; and, in the third place, when a good breed was once 
edtained, there would be leſs riſk of its being debaſed by im- 
proper mixtures, where the ſlicep were kept in ſeparate iſlands, 
than where various breeds were contiguous to each other. 


f The exact nature, quality, and uſes of the Shetland -wool 
are never been fully aſcertained. It is certainly preferable 
* any other for ſtockings, and probably for all light woollea | 
mnufaQtures, as ſhawls, waiſtcoats, &c. Perhaps, mixed with 
dpaniſh, it might alſo anſwer for broad cloth; but it has not 
perhaps ſtaple ſufficient for that manufacture of itſelf. - There can 
* no doubt of its anſwering for hats, a manufacture that ought Fi 
bo be encouraged in the Highlands, and which even the women RED mm 
i that part of the cotintry — wear, with OR to their 1 


and appearance. 
es, Fees . 
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the fine and with the coar/eff wool are main. 
tained; infomuch that, from the wool of the 
| fame flock, ſome ſtockings worth 00 guinea 
per pair, and others worth del chan Hour fence, 
are produced. 

Your Committee have not been able to col- 
le& materials ſufficient for attempting a long 
inveſtigation into the peculiar nature and qua 
lities of the Shetland breed of ſheep ; but they 
beg leave briefly to ſtate fome of the moſt im- 
portant particulars which rig come to thei 
knowledge. 
© x. Tt would appear that there ate two kinds of 
ſheep producing fine'wool to be found in theſe 
iflands : One, known by the name of the Lind 
ly ſheep; whoſe whole body almoſt is coverec 
with it; another, whoſe woot is fine about the 
neck only, and other particular parts of thi 
body. The colour of the fine wool alſo varie 
ſometimes being of a pure white, which is ſuf 
poſed to be the ſofteſt and moſt ſilky, at othe 
times of a light grey, ſometimes of a black, 1 
ſometimes of a ruſſet colour. 5 
2. The ſheep producing this wool are of 

breed, which, for the ſake of diſtinQtioa, mig 
be called the beaver fheep ; for, like that an 
mal, many of them have * hairs growin 
among 
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nongſt the wool,” which cover and ſhelter it z 
id the wool is a ſpecies of fine fur reſembling 
own, which grows in ſome meafure under the 
rotection of the hair with which the animal is 
wered, 
3. Your Committee underſtand that the FOR 
roducing”this fine wool are of the hardieſt na- 
re; are never houſed nor kept in any patti- 
lar paſture; and that in the winter ſeaſon 
hey are often ſo pinched for food, that many 
them are obliged to feed upon the ſea-ware 
ven upon the ſhore. It is obſerved, how- 
er, that the healthieſt ſheep are thoſe which 
e conſtantly upon the Ly, and never touch 
e ſea- ware. 
4. Laſtly, It appears that the Shetland ſheep 
never clipt or ſhorn, but that, about the be- 
ming of June, the wool is pulled off (which 
done without the ſmalleſt pain or injury to 
& animal), leaving the long hairs already 
itioned, which ſhelter the young wool, and 
tribute to keep the animal warm and com- 
table, at a ſeaſon of the year when cold and 
king winds may occafionally be Pr brag 
o northern a latitude *. 
Tour nter hive the use of add- 

| ing, 
es ene et hie in the ie, 
td the end of September. | 
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; ing, that they have reaſon to believe that ſome 
remains of the ſame breed of ſheep may ſtill be 
found in the Weſtern Iſlands, and perhaps in 
ſome of the remoteſt parts of the Highlands, 


where the native race of the mountains have 


come totally extinct, unleſs the opportunity 
Which now fortunately preſents itſelf is ſeized. 


| much as poſſible, that, by proper attention, 


not been contaminated by a connection and in- 
tercourſe with animals of an inferior ſpecies 
in regard to the quality of their wool, and ya 
luable principally for their carcaſe. 
Tour Committee will now proceed to ſtate 
ſome circumſtances, which ſeem to render an 
immediate attention. to chis len abſolutely 
neceſſary. -. 
1. The proprietors . of the Shetland Iſlands 
have ſo much bent their attention to fiſhing, as 
in a great meaſure to neglect other occupations. 
No pains therefore has been taken to keep up 
this valuable breed, or to preſerve it from de- 
generating. At preſent the different kinds of 
ſheep are ſo mingled together in almoſt every 
part of the Shetland Iſlands, that in a ve!) 
ſhort ſpace of time the fineſt race might be- 


Indeed, both i in Shetland, and i in every part 
of the country, it ought to be inculcated as 


the 125 ſort of every ſpecies of animal may be 
| | obtained. 


n, 
be 
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Ws It is well known to what perfes. 
tion particular kinds of ſheep and cattle, which 


in their judgment were preferable to every o- 


ther, haye been brought by Meſſrs Bakewell 
and Culley. In Galloway, polled cattle pre- 
yail, to the excluſion of other breeds, becauſe 
in that country there is a ſtrong predileQion in 
their favour. By attention, Mr Farquharſon 
of Invercauld, in the very heights of Aberdeen- 
ſhire, has obtained, without any foreign aſſiſt- 
ance, a breed of Lads producing the richeſt 
milk of any i! in Great Britain ; and if the inha - 
bitarits of the Shetland, of the Orkney, and. of 
the Weſtern Iſlands, will make a point of it, 
there is no doubt, that by breedin 4 always 
from the beſt rams and ewes, and gradually 
extirpating the inferior ſpecies, the beſt breed 
of Shetland ſheep may be multiplied with ama- 
zing rapidity. The experiments made by M. 
Le Blanc, and the celerity and ſucceſs with 
which he has propagated the Spaniſh breed of 
ſheep in France (an account of which will be. 
found in the Appendix), fully bon this al- 
ſertion. 

2. In Shetland, as in other places, improve- 
ments are attempted with the beſt intentions, 
which often turn out to be the reverſe. Thus, 
with a view of mending the Shetland breed, 
ſome 


* 
\. 
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ſome ſheep from the ſouthern ce Scott f 
were lately brought fo thoſe iſlands. Fron 
ſuch an importation, the Society Will eaſiy 

perceive. that no-improyement in regard to the 
fineneſs of the wool could: be expected. Un- 
fortunately, alſo, the ſheep thus imported were 
difeaſed, and haye introduced into the Shetland 
iſlands a diſtemper among their flocks, by which 
many have already periſhed, and | which may 
prove deſtructive to many more: Nor | is it 


SE 4 5.- 


ges may yet be fees the 
3. There is reaſon to 1 that the moſt 

is not. made of the fine wool now produced in 
Shetland; for though ſome high-priced ſtock- 
ings from that country are ſold, yet the price of 
the wool is in general very low (at an average 
not exceeding fixpence per pound); and it i 
believed, that from inattention, or from igno- 
Trance of the art of ſorting the fleece, much fine 
wool is thrown away, and loſt among the 
coarſe wool, made into ſtockings of from 3d 
to. 38. per pair. 
As a proof how little the real wiſe of the 
Shetland wool is known in that country, you! 
Committee thought it adyiſable to have the fa 
lowing experiment tried, They directed ſome 


5 4 wit coarſe Shetland en, ſold at Edin- 
SY: burg 
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unh for about 5d. per pair, to be purchaſed, 
ac 4 or reduced again to wool. The 


7 how far it might anſwer for the manufac- 


if other wool. The ſtrength of the wool, it is 
vident, muſt have been much injured by being 
pun and knit, and afterwards untwiſted and 


han the Rockings When manufactured. 


nd; and in proceſs of time to other diſtricts 
Great Britain, On this head, they beg leave 
refer to a very ingenious paper drawn up by 
r Anderſon, which will be found in the ſecond 
nber of the Appendix to this Report. 
In another paper alſo (ſee Appendix, No, III.) 
e Doctor has drawn up a plan for eſtabliſhing 


cle by a competition of buyers; which would 
ably prove an effectual means of encoura- 


din aher n of Scotland, were proper at- 


xool, after being carded, was delivered to Mr 
t the hatter, who very obligingly agreed to 


of hats, both by itſelf, and with a mixture 


compoſed ; yet the wool was found capable 
f being made into hats, and there is reaſon to 
lieve that the raw material was more valuable 
Lafily, The Committee are decidedly of opi- 


ion, that the fineſt breed of Shetland ſheep | 
cht be extended to the other iſlands of Scot- 


ol markets, in order to raiſe the value of that 


ls the production of fine wool in Shetland, 
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tention paid to that great and valuable ſource 
| of national wealth and induſtry. 
The Committee will now ſubmit to the con. 

ſideration of the Directors the meaſures, which, 

they are hüumbly of opinion, might be of eſſea. 
al ſervice in promoting ſo important an objea, 

as the preſervation and extenſion of this yaly 
able ſpecies of ſheep, the laſt remnant of the 
ancient breed of Scotland; 

x. It ſeems to be very deſirable for the Di 
rectors to have ocular inſpection both of th 
beſt breed of Shetland ſheep, and of the fine 
wool which they produee For that purpoſ 
it is ſuggeſted, that a ſam be laid out from the 

funds of the Society, in the purchaſe of woo 
and ſheep, to be ſent by the firſt. ſhips fron 
Shetland to Leith. Meff. Nicolſon and Mori 
ſon have very obligingly promiſed to lay ou 
the money to the beſt advantage; and Dr Ar 
derſon, who reſides at Leith, has offered to tak 
the ſheep and wool under his care, until the 
are called for by the Directors. 
2. It ſeems proper to have the fulleſt 
moſt authentic information reſpecting the hilt 
ry, the real nature, and qualities of the Shetlar 
ſheep in general, and more eſpecially of tho 

- which produce the fineſt wool ; and alſo fim! 
accounts of the ſheep of the Weſtern Iſland 
Wich are ſuppoſed to have been originally * 
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ame. They are of opinion, that the moſt pro- 
hable means of obtaining this information, 

would bez for the Society to give an honorary 

premium for the beſt and approved account of 
the Shetland breed of ſheep, and alſo for the 
beſt and approved account of the ſneep of the 
Weſtern Iſlands.” The accounts to contain the 
fulleſt information that can be procured reſpect- 

ing the hiſtory of the different breeds to be 

found in thoſe parts the manner in which the 
the ſheep are in general managed their food 
the quantity, colour, fineneſs, and value of their 
wool—their diſeaſes; and their cure—and whe- 
ther the ſheep are folded, houſed, clipp'd, &c— 
Their ſize, weight, price at different ages, and 
the age to which they are in general kept, 
ought alſo to be mentioned. 1 

3 It would be very deſirable to 3 the 
gentlemen. of Shetland to pay every proper at- 
tention to their native breed, and to prevail up- 
on them, if poſſible, to confine themſelves to the 
beſt ſpecies only. They have already proyed 
what they are capable of effecting, by their ſuc- 
celsful exertions in carrying on the fiſheries on 
their coaſts ; and: conſiſting, in general, of re- 
ſpectable te intelligent individuals, there is np 
plan recommended by the Society; which they 
Fill not probably be diſpoſed to follow; particu- 

y one Wien FI Prove. equally adyan- Y 
War +4.» | | os rhe : 
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tention, and that of the inhabitants of Shetland 


woob d tups for the improvement of the breed; 
Priety of recommending it to the Society to 


| Shetland, and other places, where che ſame 
| dees el ſheep are ſuppoſed to exiſt; 


- 


rageous to themſelves, and to their country, 
With a view, therefore, of direQing their atten- 


in general, to ſo important an object, it is ſup. 
geſted, that premiums ſhould be given to ſuch 
propriefors as ſhall keep a parcel of fine-wool'd 

ſheep in a ſeparate holm or ſmall iſland; and 
alſo to ſuch perſons as ſhall produce the finet:- 


and that proper judges ſhould be * for 
e premiums. 


For carrying theſe purpoſes into execution, 
the Committee ſubmit to the Directors the pro- 


oor the following reſohitions. © © 

1. That the Committee of Directors be im- 
powered to lay out a Tum, not exceeding ten 
guinieas; in the purchaſe of ſheep and wool from 


2. That a premium of five guineas ae be 
given to the perſ6h"who'thall-give in to the do- 
ciety the beſt and approved account of the Shet- 
land ſheep, with regard to the nature and hiſto 
TY of the different breeds which are to be found 
there — the manner in which the ſheep are ma- 
naged—their fo6d—=the quantity, colour, and 
value of their fleeces—their diſeaſes, and the 


"ifual" remedies, and -alfo che weight of thei 
, Es n : es, 
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attales; their price at different ages, the age 
to whieh they are in general kept, together with 
my other facts and Een which mw by 
judged material. 
3. That a like premium be PINT for a Ami- 
ur account of the ſheep in the Weſtern 1 
or any of them. 
4. That a premium of five guineas wats mall 
be given to any proprietor or inhabitant of the 
Shetland Iſlands, who, in the courſe of ſummer 
1793, ſhall produce the greateſt number of fine- 
wool'd or kindly ſheep, which haye been kept 
for two years in a ſeparate holm or iſland, ſo as 
tohave no communicarion with any other ſheep, 
particularly at the rutting ſeaſon, the number of 
ſuch ſheep not to be leſs than thirty at 2 8 
ine they are produced. 
5. That a premium be given of nee guineas 
tor the beſt and fineft wool'd tup, two guineas 
for the ſecond, and one guinea for the third, to 
de produced at each of the following places, viz. 
Orimiſta near Lerwick, North Brae, and Mid-. 
Fett, at any time to be publicly advertiſed in the 
ifferent pariſh churches, 12 or before the oth 
October 1790. 


6. That the judges for Galea claſs pre- 

lums ſhall be Arthur Nicolſon, Eſq. younger 

tLochendy the Rev. Mr John Moriſon, mi- 

nnn. on Thomas Bolt, factor to 
Sir 


and aſſume three other perſons to act with 


c contain many very uſeful practical obſervations, 


Mr Campbell of Jura, Mr Macniel of Gigha, an 
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Sir Thomas Dundas; Gideon Gifford of Buſty 
Eſq: ; Thomas Mouat of Garth, Eſq. ; and Mr 
John Mouat, ſurveyor of the cuſtoms at Ler- 
wick. That any three of them ſhall be a quo. 
rum: That they ſhall have power to nominate 


them: That Mr Nicolſon be convener; and 
that they be inſtructed, in judging of the mert 
of the ſheep, which ſhall be produced to obtain 
theſe premiums, to attend to the rules laid down 
by Dr Anderſon, in the paper marked Appen- 
dix, No. V. which appears to the Committee to 


.. Caftly, The Committee ſubmit to the DireQors 
the propriety of encouraging the extenſion of thi 
native breed to other parts of Great Britain, anc 
of trying, in proper ſituations, various experi 
ments reſpecting the nature of their wool, & 
With that view, it might be adviſable to recom: 
mend this ſuhject to the attention of the Duke o 
Argyle, the Earl of Breadalbane, Lord Macdc 
+ _ .nald, Col. Macleod of Macleod, Mr Macken 
of Seaforth, Mr Macleod of Harris, Mr M 
donald of Clanranald, Mr Macdonald of Boiſdale 
Mr Macniel of Barra, Mr Maclean of Coll, 
Macneil of Colonſay, Mr Campbell of Shawheld 


- * -the other proprietors in the Weſtern Iſlands,” 
of Sir Thomas Dundas, Mr Honyman, ” 


„ x * & . 
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Tail in the Orkney Iſlands, —and of the Farl 
of Moray, and Mils Scott of Scotſtarvet, in the 
Forth, all of whom have ſmall holms or iſlands 
In which this breed might be kept ſeparate from 
tber ſheep ; and farther, with a view of de- 
noting the zeal of the Society for attaining this 
object, it might not be improper to vote an ho- 


their keeping apart a parcel of fine-wooP'd ſheep, 
ther of their own breed, or imported from 
other places. 


commending the paper marked, No. IV. in the 
Appendix to the attention of the Society. I 
it, Dr Anderſon proves, from the moſt indiſ- 


therefore, can only be attributed to negle& ; and 
its former excellence may yet be recovered, un- 
der the protection of a patriotic Sovereign, by 
the encouragement of ſuch public ſpirited bo- 


whole time cannot be devoted to a more im- 
portant purpoſe, or yielding more real and per- 
manent IatiafaQtion. 


zorary premium to them, in the ſame manner 
zz to the proprietors in Shetland, in the event of 


The Committee cannot conclude without re . 


putable authorities, that, in ancient times, the 
wool of Great Britain was not only greatly ſu- 
perior to the Spaniſh, but was accounted the 
ineſt in the univerſe. Its preſent degeneracy, 


dies of men as the Highland Society, and by 
the exertions of zealous and active individuals, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


. 
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POS roa 
ene "os 6 088 
SINCE the preceding Report was ſent to the preſs, the 

zuthor of it was led to examine the account of the famous 

Ryeland, or Herefordſhire breed of ſheep, given by Mr 


Marſhall. (Rural Economy of Glouceſterſhire, vol. i. 
p. 233). It is well known that this breed produces the 


beſt wool of any in England, which, though not fine enough 


to be an entire ſubſtitute for Spaniſh wool, yet in ſome 
degree ſupplies its place, and ſells at the rate of two (hil. 
lings per pound, when Spaniſh wool ſells for three. It is 
fingular, that in this work, publiſhed in 1789, a fimilar ap- 
prehenſion is ſtated, leſt this excellent breed ſhould be ir- 
retrieyably loſt, unleſs ſome proper means are ſoon deviſed 
for its preſervation. The Ryeland breed having been tried, 


and found to anſwer in the moſt northerly county of Scot- 


land (which the author can affert from his own experience), 
he is perſuaded that they might be introduced with ſucceſs 
into other diſtricts; and, in particular, he would recom- 
mend them to the proprietors of the Weſtern Highlands 
and Iſlands, as penny well I” for that part of the 
27%; 7x06 | | 
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[x ina, M. Le Blaric Member of the Provincial Aſembly 
of Champagne, collected a flock of 300 ſheep, whoſe wool he 
ſold the ſucceeding year for 410 livres (about L. 17 Sterling). 
Little ſatisfied with the reſult, he determined to try what 
could be effected by improving the breed. He procured, 
therefore, ſome ſheep of a better race from Flanders, Picar- 
dy, and the provinces in that neighbourhood ; and in three 
e or e fhvep for $20 ivves; nnd" 
in fix years for 680 livres, or L. 28: 6: 9. 

This ſucceſs. was far from ſatisfying his ambition. In 
1775, he ſet about procuring ſheep of a ſtill better: quality. 
In 1783, he obtained a ram and two ewes of the Eſcurial 
breed from Spain, and two rams of the ſame ſpecies from 
the famous flock of M. D'Aubenton, at Montbard *. From 
that period, the quantity and the quality of his wool impro- 
red ſo much, that the fleeces of 300 ſheep, in 1788, ſold 
fer 2300 livres, or about L. 100 Sterling +. 

M. Le Plane has firice been intruſted with a flock" of two rams and 
twenty-eight eee eee 
France to the Province of Champagne. F 

Fs ally We wo; by dermis hi proper brood, iis fo munch 


ried, tat evea'young rams, of rw years old, produced fix pound two 
| - ounces 


18 4 r Kol. 
6 M. Le Blanc have fully aſc, 
tained, that neither the ſoil, nor the climate, has ſuch infy, 
ence on the quality of the wool, as is commonly imagineq, 
France poſſeſſes in her extenſive dominiofis a great 
of climate, and paſtures of various kinds, calculated for 
maintaining every ſpecies of ſheep. Yet it is only within 
theſe few years that it could boaſt of flocks of fine-wool{ 
Theep. According to M. Le Blanc, the bad quality of the 
wool in France, and he might have added, in other parts of 
Europe, is entirely. owing to the inattention and ignorance 
of the farmer, who, negleCting to preſerve the beſt ſpecies, 
and to extirpate the bad, inſenſibly ſuffers the moſt valuable 
part of his property to degenerate and to periſh before him. 
Under the hand of an intelligent poſſeſſor (he adds), na- 
ture is embelliſhed and brought to perfection; whereas, 
when left to ignorance and ſloth, it is rapidly degraded.” 
From the ſame experiments, it appears, that the quality 
of the wool depends principally upon the male; and that, 
when the ram is of the beſt ſpecies, the ſecond or third ge- 
neration always carries the fineſt poſſible wool. It is aſto- 
niſhing, therefore, with what rapidity any breed might be 
multiplied and brought to perfection. An hundred rams 
and a thouſand {ewes of the Spaniſh breed, and a proper 
number of Engliſh ewes, might, in the ſpace of ten years, 
de increaſed to a million, and might ſupply theſe kingdoms 
with all the fine wool that it now imports from Spain. For 
it is to be obſerved, that one ram is ſufficient for fifty ewes 
at an average; and that the offspring of Engliſh ewes would 
A 223600) 7% 40 2%: - product, 
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ounces of waſhed wool; and as the firſt and ſecond quality of his wool fold 
in 1787, for four livres per pound, 3 
was worth about 24 livres, or L. 1 Sterling. 


* M. Le Blanc acknowledges, that the paſture has great influence on the 
fes of the ſheep, and conſequently that the large ſheep of Flanders and Lite 
colnſhire would diminiſh in a dry and arid paſture ; but the wool which de 
animal produced would continue nearly the ſame. 
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in the ſecond or third generation, as fine wool as 
the original Spaniſh breed. 

Theſe obſervations are not only applicable to * 54 
England, but even to Scotland. For M. Le Blanc aſſerts, 
that the Spaniſh breed is ſuperior to every other for the 
frength and vigour of the ſpecies, as well as for the excel- 
lncy of its wool, accommodating itſelf to all climates, and 
ſeeding on any paſture. Nor does it require more pains, 
nor a greater quantity of food, to rear and. nouriſh ſheep of 
2 good quality, than of a bad, whilſt the wool produced by 
the former is above four times more valuable than the latter. 
There are many parts of Scotland, therefore, particularly 
ſuch as are not much incommoded with fnow in the winter 
ſafon, where this breed might be propagated to advantage. 

It may be proper to add, that, in the opinion of M. Le 
Blanc and of other writers, there is no ſenſible difference, in 
point of quality, between the wool of the Spaniſh ſheep that 
travel from one part of that kingdom to the other, and of 
the ſheep that always continue in the ſame place, where 
equal attention is paid to the breed; and there is reaſon to 
believe that thoſe annual peregrinations, on which ſo much 
ſtreſs is generally laid, is owing to neceſſity, and the ſcarcity 
of food, in conſequence of the multitude of ſheep that are 
kept together, and not from any idea that a change of 
paſture, or any continuation of the ſame TIPS or cli» 
mate, is at all eſſential. | 

Theſe obſervations are not perhaps immediately con- 
netted with the original ſubject of the Report, namely the 
ſheep of Shetland. But they were thought too material to 
de omitted, and they corroborate the principle therein ſta- 
ted, that the quality of the wool depends upon the breed, 
and not upon the ſoil or climate; and farther proves in how 
ſhort a ſpace of time 100 rams and 1000 ewes of the beſt 
breed, with the aſſiſtance of a proper number of ewes of an 
gr quality, might n the Shetland Iſlands with 
fine-wool'd 
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- (Memorial concerning the Improvement of Highland Wul, wn. 
F 
2 8. 8 8 By James Anderſen, * | teſ 


_ THE wal of Great Britain was, for many a th 
fineſt in Europe, and, as ſuch, it ſold at the higheſt price 
in the manufacturing diſtricts of the Netherlands and Italy, WM 
Many are the treaties on record concerning this important t 
branch of commerce, and various are the regulations and 
political events to which. it gave birth. | At that time, Spa- 
niſh wodl, though valuable, held only a ſecondary and very 
inferior rank in the mercantile world; and it was only after 
the effects of many injudicious legiſlative regulations in Bri 
tain began to be felt, which, by finking the mercantile 
value of wool, made the carcaſe an object of principal con- 
cern to the farmer, that Britiſh wool was gradually negledt- 
ed, and the wool of Spain began to obtain an aſcendency 
over it, At the preſent time, Spaniſh wool is of a fineneſs ſo 
far ſuperior to that of England, as not to admit of a com- 
pariſon : The conſequence is; that the fineſt cloths, which 
in every. part of Europe uſed formerly to be made of Britiſh 
wool,” are now univerſally made of Spaniſh wool entirely ; 
and England, which, in conſequence of that ſuperiority, e- bo 

- ſtabliſhed an unrivalled woollen manufacture, is now obli- 
| ged to depend entirely on Spain for what ſhare in this ma- 
nufacture that proud and rival power ſhall be pleaſed to 
permit. At preſent, Britain pays to Spain on an average 
of years about -600,0001, per annum for wool alone, though 
har N enen re greatly: diminiſh _ 


Theſe es, which cannot be controverted “, ought to 
be a deep imprefion on the mind of every real well. 
viſher of his country ;—and. the farſt queſtion that occurs 
i this, Is the breed of ſheep that formerly produced ſuch 
nluable wool ſo entirely loſt as that it cannot at all be 
fund, or is it fill in our power to recover it; and by what 
means? For, fince it is certain that the ſoil and climate of 


zeſſary to ſpend time in proving that it might be once morg , 
made to yield it, could the ſame breed of ſheep be recovers © 


After the moſt diligent enquiry I have been able t to make, 


v totally and irrecoverably loſt in England. The adulte 
ted remains of it ſtill exiſts indeed in the county of Herc- 
i on the border of Wales; but there, it has been ſo 
uch debaſed by intermixing with other breeds, as to pro- 
ce wool of a ſtaple, which, though till fine, is far infe- 
or to that of Spain, which it formerly ſo greatly excelled. 


he fame conclufion, For more than a century paſt, the 
wooPd ſheep have been imperceptibly debafing this 
ed, under the name of improving it, ſo that I am incli- 
to believe, that on the main-/and of Scotland, the true 
pmixed breed is now irrecoverably loſt, q 
Vin time of Hector Boethius, this breed of ſheep, we 
was common, In Annandale, Niddiſdale, and Gal-, 


wough in the greateſt part of theſe diſtricts the pure breed 


now entirely loſt, {till ſome degenerate remains of it are 


it in the north-eaſt parts of Scotland alſo, extending from 
le of Elk, on the borders of the county of Angus, to 


or the proof of this foe Appendix No. IV. 
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ed, or another of equal value be obtained. by 


| ſeems to me highly probable that this fine breed of ſheep 


In Scotland, it is probable we ſhall be obliged to come to 


und in ſome of the moſt remote parts of Galloway. In 
wie days the ſame breed of ſheep ſpread over a large di- 


this iſland did once produce the fineſt wool, it ſeems unne- A 


7 


my, ſheep of this kind then univerſally prevailed; and: 
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it cannot be found in either of theſe places. No veſtige u 


. theep do ſtill remain, yet they are debaſed ; and every dy 
adds to the degree of deterioration. Even in the Vm 


_ that it is believed none of them contain the breed entire 


- duals of the true fine-wool'd breed may yet be obtained, if 


* - 


22 ; A EDI No. 
the diftrifs of Buchan, in Aberdeenſhire; But at pete 


this kind of ſheep has been found in Eſkdale for many ye 
paſt : But in the moſt mountainous parts of Aberdeenſhire, 
it is known, that ſome of theſe ſheep ſtill were to be found 
tolerably pure, about forty years ago. They are now, hon. 
ever, there alſo ſo much adulterated, as ſcarcely to leave; 
mark of their former qualities. The fame may be faid of 
the Weſt. Highlands, where, though ſome fine - woch 


Ties, the furor of improvement has ſo generally prevailed, 


unmixed, Agua the ſheep are there leſs debaſed than on 
the main- land; and it is not impoſſible, but by a diligent 
ſearch there, ſome of them might ſell be found that have 
pot been much debaſed. 

If this breed of ſheep ſtill exiſts n gitmixed any 
where, it is in the Shetland Iſles; but, even there, it is up- 
on the very verge of being irrecoverably loſt. A mixt 
breed very generally prevails in theſe iſlands, and no care 
is taken to prevent the beſt from being debaſed. Several 
attempts to /mprove,: as it has been called, their breed, by 
introducing foreign ſheep into theſe iflands, have been 
made; and one in particular, of modern date, has been at- 
tended with conſequences that threaten to be very fatal. A 
diſeaſe has been by that means introduced among the ſheep, 
that bas already killed many, and threatens the remaindervith 
deſtruction. Still, however, a confiderable number are alive. 
In ſome remote corner among theſe iſlands, where the ſheep 
have been neglected, it is not impofſible, but a few indiv- 
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proper meaſures ſhall be adopted for diſcovering and preſer- 
ving them. The value of that wool is well known. It has 


been adenired by all who have had acceſs to ſee it; but no 
| atteinpts 
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nihilation. Now is the time, or never; and what object can 
de more becoming the attention of this Society than the pre- 
{irvation of a moſt valuable production, that has long been 
u ſome meaſure peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland ! 
The opportunity is favourable. 'Two gentlemen are preſent *, 
who, with an ardour becoming the ancient race of Caledo- 
nian patriots, are willing to ſecond the views of the Society 
tothe utmoſt of their power, if theſe views ſhall be direct- 
ed towards this point ; and few, it is believed, with equal 
good will, have equal ſkill, and equal power to be of ſervice. 
By their means . the breed may be preſerved from total de- 
ſtruction ; and, were a few of the true breed of fine - wool'd 
ſheep once obtained, they can be placed, by the favour of 
m eminent member of this Society +, in a ſituation where the 
breed cannot be adulterated but by deſign, and where there 
cannot. be a doubt that they will proſper abundantly ; where 
alſo experiments could be made with eaſe for aſcertaining 
the value of the wool, and means of i improving it. 

I am happy in having this opportunity of repreſenting to 
the Society my idea of the importance of this object, and 
mdulge the pleaſing hope, that, from the well known zeal 
of the Members of this Society for the promoting of every 
raluable improvement in theſe kingdoms, effectual meaſures 
vill now be taken to preſerve the valuable breed of ſheep 
in queſtion,” and that future ages ſhall not be able to ſay it 
feriſhed through neglect in our time. 


* Arthur Nicholſon, Eſq. younger of Lockend, and ihe Re. Mr je 
Manon, miniſter of Delting, in Zetland. 


t The Duke of Argyle 


N No. II. 


attempts have been made to ſave the breed from entire an- 
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| 4 Ihen, Sas home H; nts for in a i ſpirit of 
 Induftry in the Highlands, and Propoſals for eſtabliſhing Mar. 
bets for Waal. in that part of the kingdom. 


TT is an undoubted fact, that nothing edc ſv "If to 
excite induſtry as a ready market for the articles it produ- 
ces, and a fair price proportioned to their intrinfic value,— 
In every country where ſich markets abound, induſtry is 
found to flouriſh ; and wherever they are not, the people are 
indolent, and diſcover a want of energy in all their enter- 
prizes. To this circumſtance we are in a great meaſure to 
afcribe the national character of the Dutch for induſtry; 
and to the ſame cauſe we muſt refer the indolence of the 
Poles, Ruſſians, Turks, and many other nations. The na- 
tives of the Highlands of Scotland experience this misfor- 
tune in an eminent degree, which” checks the hand of in- 
duſtry at home, and gives room for the people being brand- 
ed with opprobrious epithets, whigh experience has proved 
to be entirely groundleſs. Where is the country, I would 
aſk, in which a native of the Caledonian mountains has ac- 
ceſs to a ready market, that he does not outſtrip all his ri- 
vals, and make money in ſituations where others leſs indu- 
firious than he are reduced to beggary and want! Give 
them, therefore, ready markets for the productions of their 
native wilds, and they will become active and induſtrious 
rich and flouriſhing. | 

Among the few eons of their native mountains, n0 
one article, except live ſtock, is perhaps of greater value than 
wool; and this promiſes to become from year to year of 
greater and greater value ſtill. Their climate is peculiarly 
favourable for producing wool in greater perfection than an) 
other part of Britain; and they poſſeſs natural advantage 


for i rt their breeds of ſheep, and ems a 
Wool, 


yool, that no other nation in Europe can pretend to equal *. 
Their remote ſituation, too, renders the cultivation of woof 
of greater importance to them than to the natives of other 
parts of Britain, becauſe the carcaſe dds wan be of 
ſmaller proportional value. | #7 

ſe eee win, however, es expeRt that ever the natives 
can be taught to make the proper uſes of theſe ſingular na- 
tional advantages, unleſs care ſhall be taken to open among 
wem convenient markets for their wool, in centrical and 
acceſſible places, where the different wool-growers could 
meet with a variety of rival merchants, who, by their com- 
petition, might bring every ſpecies of wool to its fair intrin- 
fic value, and thus enable the wool-growers to judge with 
precifion which kind it was moſt their intereſt to rear. This 
therefore, as an object of the firſt importance, ought to be 


provement of the Highlands of Scotland, E e e 
rit of induſtry among its people. 
e 
for which no adequate price can be drawn; it is therefore 
often applied to uſes that wool of a very inferior quality 
night anſwer, and of courſe it may be leſs profitable to the 


vt ſheep, therefore, which ought to be valuable chiefly on 
account of their wool, are neglected, and others that are 


A mere: proficable, PEI e 
their ſtead, 


an uſt enterprizes of this Society ought to be, to eſtabliſn 
of Ne large annual fairs in thoſe parts. Wool is an article 
ly If of ſuch importance, and it is to be now had on theſe 
y n ſuch quantities, and at ſo low a price, as to be 


i obje& ſufficient to bring monied men from a diſtance 


See Appendix, No. IV. 
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kept ſteadily in view by thoſe who wiſh to promote the im- 


gover than wool of a quality greatly inferior. The breeds 
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really of much inferior value, but which are accidentally from 


'To remore- theſe evils, dan We; that one of the 
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have occaſion for them. 
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tions, been frequently eſtabliſhed in places that were inco 


* 


for the 6 and wh 
ever much money is to be got, and many people are b 


= 


together, various other articles of general uſe. vil be | 7 


duced for ſale. Every perſon, on theſe occaſions, each 
his reſpective ſphere, will be induced to bring forward g 
articles that his ingenuity or induſtry have enabled him 
obtain, which he will be diſpoſed to ſell to thoſe who ſſu 
' A' wool fair, therefore, though! 
may be nominally ſuch only, will be, in effect, a ſemim 
of general induſtry, and lay the foundation of future inf 
tutions, that in ſucceeding times may be objects of adm 
tion and envy to ſurrounding nations. Antwerp, whic 
for many ages excelled every other place in the univerk 
owed its origin to a temporary concourſe of people of thi 
ſort; and Leipſig, to 2 is in a great meatur 


, 

e 

| 

reſf 

able 

be « 

mo 

Inv 

attt 

bin 

thi 

be 
Fairs have in general owed their origin to \veidental 0 po 
A and have therefore, as being detached inſtii th 
modious, and have been held at times that were inconve 
nient, conſidered in relation to each other. In the preſe: 
caſe, however, ſhould this Society think of encouragit 
ſome inſtitutions of this nature, it would be becoming ti 
wiſdom of ſuch an auguſt body to plan theſe inſtitution 
in concert, to uſe the language of Lord Bacon, fo as t 


might mutually accord with and ſupport each other, ly 

Than to interfere in any reſpect. They ought, thereto f. 

to be ſo ſituated, in reſpect of place, as to be convenient 108. e 

the inhabitants of large diſtricts around them, and acc x 

ſible to ſtrangers by ſea; and ſo arranged, as 10 time, 3 c 
OO et -e berge ve e It 

tion, if he ſhould ſo incline. - a t 

On theſe principles, I would beg le to ſuggeſt, vi 

a view merely to give an idea of what might be dove "hi « 

other places, when it might become 1 to eſtab 


fait 
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e following places in the ſhires of Argyle and Inverneſs; 


4 in the following rotation. 
At Tobermory, in Mull, for the ſouthern diſtrict of the 
Teltern Illes —at Fort Wi. lliam, for the extenſive country 
fLochaber—and at Bunaw and Inveraray, each for their 
eſpective diſtrifts of Argyleſhire, now become a conſider- 
e ſheep country. The rotation in point of time might 
eon the fame day in each ſucceeding week. Firft, Tober- 
n mory—Second, Fort William Third, Bunaw—and fourth, 
co ſoveraray. By this means the ſame perſon could not only 
nend the whole, but the ſame veſe/ might accompany 
in to each, to take his goods on board, without being at 
vo the expence of warchouſe rent, &c. This might at preſent 
te done with regard to the three firſt—and were the pro- 
INF poſed canal at Crinan made, the whole of the four might 
u then be included. 


It is here unneceſſary. to enter into details relpecting the 


tolls to be levied at theſe fairs for this Society is too en- 
"A ſohtened not to ſee that tolls, conſidered as an article of 
e, ought to be entirely excluded, though, if theſe tolls 
"AF wc extremely moderate, conſidered as a mean for aſcer- 
"MF taining the progreſs of improvement, they might have their 
"INF uſe. The Society, if ever they ſhall come to think ſeriouſ- 
| ly on this ſubject, will alſo ſee the neceſſity of obtaining 
| ſome alterations with reſpect to laws that at preſent tend to 
"=o c$eck the tranſporting of wool, and other productions and 
manufaCtures of thoſe iſlands, from place to place, con- 
cerning which it would be here improper to enlarge. 
The only apology I make for taking up ſo much of 
the time of this Society, is the idea I entertain of the vaſt 
w portance of thoſe countries to which theſe hints allude, 
t conſidered in a national light, if they ſhould ever be em- 
ployed 2 the 2 that nature nen intended them, 
* and 


in them, that at preſent it tnight be proper to fix on 


the circumſtances of the country ſeem to call for them, 
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do ll Lore ch ſuperior. 8 of thoſe 
who have ſeen and approved of theſe propoſals. 
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88 Britiſh Work proving e value 
- and fineneſs in former times, and the Natural Advantage; of 
the Northern and Weſtern parts of Scotland for raiſing the 
- Fineſt Wool, and IM the Breeds f Sheep in other ru. 
Hecke. * a 


THE facts aſſumed in the two preceding papers are of too 
much canſequence to be admitted without proofs : But it 
would far exceed the bounds which the preſent memoir ad- 
mits of, to adduce all the proofs of them that might eaſil 
be produced. It ſhall ſuffice, therefore, here to ſtate only 
few of the many that might be found, from ſuch. authorities 
as may be relied on. 

The fineneſs of Britiſh wool was ſuch as fo induce the 
Romans, while they were in poſſeſſion of this iſland, to eſta 
bliſh a cloth manufacture at Wincheſter, for the uſe of the 

| Emperors . This, therefore, muſt have been deemed the 

fineſt wool in the univerſe at that time; for it is well known, 
that the Romans were peculiarly attentive to ſheep, and held 
fine wool in the higheſt degree of eſtimation ; and that 
then almoſt the whole civilized nations on the globe, 
were ſubjected to the power of the Roman Emperors. Be- 
fore they became acquainted with Britain, the wool of Tur- 
detania, a province of ancient Spain, was much eſteemed by 
them, but that, in time, gave place to the wool of the Co- 
raxi, a people of Afia. Strabo, ſpeaking of Turdetania, 
fays, « HF \Fequens inde primum veſtis veniebat, nunc vero Coraxo- 
rum ampli 2 * excellentiſſima pulchritudinis, undi ad- 
ip uri 


* Gibſon's Cu Camden's ente Rey 
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miſaris arietes talento emantur.” A talent was equal to L. 216 
Sterling z a high price for a fine-woolled ram. Strabo lived 
under the reign-of Auguſtus, before the productions of Bri- 
tin were well known to the Romans; and it appears from the 
ft above ſtated, that even the wool of the Coraxi was in its 
turn deemed inferior to that of this iſland, for it was here that 
the Roman Emperors, during their moſt luxurious zra, choſe 
to ſupply themſelves with their moſt ſumptuous robes. 

In conformity with this idea, we find that Dionyſus Alex- 
andrinus, in his treatiſe de fitu orbis, as quoted by Holling- 
ſhed, makes uſe of the following hyperbolical phraſe, ſtrong- 
ly expreſſive of the uncommon fineneſs of Britiſh wool, as 
yell as the dexterity of Britiſh /pin/ers, according to the 
prevailing opinion of the time. The wool of Britain (ſays 
he) is often ſpun ſo fine, that it is in a manner comparable 
to the ſpider's draught *.” A phraſe, which, if not ſtrictly 
juſt at the time, ſeems to have been prophetic, as I at this 
time produce to the Society a ſpecimen of the ſingularly fine 
woollen yarn, ſpun by Miſs Ann Ives of Spalding, in Lin- 
colnſhire, which, though ſtrong, is drawn to ſuch a fineneſs, 
that a pound weight of the yarn meaſures no leſs than 
168,000 yards in length, which is equal to 95 miles . 
This young lady, who has ſo far outdone any thing of this 
fort that has been known, hopes to be able to make it {till 
iner, had ſhe ſome of our Shetland wool. „I think (ſays 
ſhe) your Shetland wool the ſofteſt I ever felt, and make no 
doubt it would ſpin beautifully fine. If a ſmall quantity 
would be got, I ſhould like much to try it.” The wool ſhall - 
de ſent 3 and I hope to be able to ſhow the Society ſome 
i the yarn made of it ſtill nearer in fineneſs © to the ſpi- 


. 


| f This i equal to cleven indes wanting one and one third cut of the p 
: tcalure for yarm in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. This yarn was ſpun 
ru Tn Engliſh wool produced by a mixed breed, reared by Sir Joſeph Banks, 

er from the fineſt wool'd Lincolaſhire ewes, improved by » Spaniſh rum. 


Y, 
a 
dy * Hol. Chron. of Eng. p- 221. 
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ders draught,” than that I have * now the Weber to pro. 
duce. 

During the diflraRtions that prevailed in Britain after the 
Romans left this country, the manufacture of cloth, like eve. 
ry other branch of induſtry introduced' by that civilized 
people, fell into neglect: But a manufacture of ſuch general 
utility could not be entirely loſt. From probability only, we 
might therefore ſafely conclude that it was ftill carried on 
to a certain degree. But notwithſtanding the general igno- 

rance that prevailed for many ages, and the inattention of 
our writers to the progreſs of uſeful arts, we are till able to 
gather from a few ſcattered hints that have been accidental- 
ly preſerved, that the manufacture of wool was at all times 
conſidered as a favourite employment by the people of Eng- 
land; and that the ſuperior fineneſs of that wool over all 
others was univerſally known and freely acknowledged; 
though our hiſtorians in general have, through inattention, 
diſregarded theſe facts, and given an erroneous account of 
the introduction and progreſs of the woollen manufacture in 
England. The very name by which unmarried women in 
England are defigned, viz. Spinfters, is a proof at once of the 
antiquity and univerſality of this manufacture; for the prac- 
tice muſt have been univerſal, when it was thought proper 
to deſign all women Spinſters; and the antiquity of this epi- 
thet is beyond the limits of any record, or even traditional 
account of its origin. - 

The mother of Alfred the Great is noted as being 
xilled in the ſpinning of wool herſelf, and buſied in train. 
ing her daughters to the ſame. employment. This ſcems 

indeed to have been the favourite employment of the great 
people of thoſe times; for Fabian, ſpeaking of Edward the 
Elder, who died anno 925, ſays, © He ſet his ſons to ſcols 
and his dau ghters he ſet 20 uo werke, taking example of 
N the n 5 
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* Fabian, Chron. ch. 379. 5 
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It has been commonly aſſerted, and generally believed, 
that the woollen manufacture was introduced into England 
by Edward III, but the fact is, that this manufacture had 
been always conſidered in this iſland, from the days of the 
Romans in it, as its chief and favourite manufacture. This 
was ſo much the caſe, that Gervaſe of Canterbury, who wrote 
about the year 1200, found this manufacture of ſuch old 
ſtanding in Britain, that no trace of its origin, nor tradition 
concerning its introduction there, could be obtained. The 
art of «weaving (ſays he) ſeemed to be a peculiar gift beſtowed 
upon them (the people of Britain) by nature “. 

Madox, in his hiſtory of the Exchequer, has alſo preſer- 
red many intereſting facts, which clearly prove that the 
woollen manufacture was an old eſtabliſhed buſineſs, carried 
on to a vaſt extent, even in ſeparate departments, by nume- 
tous and powerful guild fraternities, long before the time 
our hiſtorians have ſaid it was introduced into the country. 
From theſe notiges the following ſtriking facts are ſelected. 

4 1140 (abs 5th of King Serben. he takes notice, 
that 

« The weavers ; of Oxford pay pins of gold for their 
gd. . 

« The weavers of London, for their gud, Li- | 
The weavers of Lincoln, two chaſceurs, that they might 
have their rights.“ 

« 'The weavers of Wincheſter, on one mark of gold, to have 
their cuſtoms and eee ee En 
of their gild.“ And, 11 

« The fullers of Wincheſter, La for their gild +. ” 

Thus it appears, that weaving was at this time an old and. 
long-eſtabliſhed; buſineſs, carried on to a great extent by 
guild fraternities eſtabliſhed in many and far diſtant parts 
of the country ; and that even the ſubordinate department 
of fulling was not only carried on as a diſtin employment 

by 


* Gery, Chron, col. 1349 1 Madox Hiſt, Excb- . 332. 
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| \ 
by individuals, but had alſo attained to foch a magnitude, a 


to be erected into a ſeparate guild; and all this two hun- 
dred years at leaſt before the days of Edward III. the ſup. 
poſed introducer of the woollen PI into Eng, 
kd. < 
That the art of dying was carried "RY a Guilds, I have 
not been able to learn, though it is highly probable; but 
that it was carried on as a ſeparate, honourable, and lucrz. 
tive buſineſs, is clearly proved by the following fact that 
incidentally occurs in the ſame author. | 
« Anno 1201, David the Dyer pays NB, that his 
manor of —— may be made a burgage *.” 
That ſome adequate notion may be obtained of the mage 
nitude and importance of the woollen manufacture in thoſe 
days, when compared with others, I ſhall ſelect from the 
ſame” author the following facts, by which the reader may 
compare the wealth and power of the weavers and the bakers, 
« Anno 1150. The weavers of London ſtund charged with 
iii marks of gold for the farm of their gild for two years; 
the bakers of ditto, with one mark and vj ounces of gold.” 
„ Anno 1164. The weavers of London rendered La 
per ennum for the farm of their gild; the bakers of ditto, 
L.vj per annum +.” 8 1 
In both theſe caſes, it is n that the gild of 
weavers pay preciſely twice as much as that of the baker: 
which proves in a moſt convincing manner, that it muſt 
have been at that time a very great and flouriſhing manu- 
facture, indeed the ſtaple of the country, as no other gild 
paid ſo much in thoſe days. 
Other notices prove that the woollen manufacture was 
then carried on to a very great extent, and that the ſale of 
cloth had even been a great buſineſs, and of old ſtanding, at 
this early period. Thus, 
t Anno 1140. The men of Worceſter" Fer c ſhillings, 
that 


* Mad, Hiſt, Exch. p. 258. + Ib. Pa 
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that they may buy and ſell dyed cloth, as they were wont to 

& in the time of King Henry the Fit. We ſhall by and 

Y have occaſion-to ſhew that this muſt have been Britiſh 
made, and not foreign cloth; ſo that the manufacture was 

wt only of old ſtanding, but extremely extenſive in the 
days of "Henry L. . 

cur. 

« Anno $225. The weovers of Oxford pay a caſl of wine , 
that they may have the ſame privileges that they enjoyed in 

(he days of King Richard and King John 4.” 

The extent af the woollen manufacture in England, at 

the period of which we now treat, may be gathered from 

other circumſtances. The buſineſs of dying, as has been 

already obſerved, was then a diſtin and honourable em- 

ployment ; and though we ſhall have occaſion to ſhow that 
doth was then dyed of many colours, yet blue muſt have 

been one of the chief colours, and .wwoad, as being the 

only blue dye in thoſe days, in great requeſt, 80 great 

mas the demand for this article, that, though Britain was 

at all times noted for its culture, it became neceflary to im- 

port woad from foreign parts; and we find the following 

ſums accounted for by ſundries, as the cyſfoms paid for woad 
imported in the year 1213. That the reader may be able, 
vithout trouble, to form an idea of the value of theſe ſums 
in thoſe days, two additional columns are made; the firſt de. 
notes the preſent value of the filver actually contained in 
the reſpective ſums, if eſtimated at the ſame price per ounce 
it would {ell for at preſent ;- and the other the comparative 
E 
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This account ſerves not only to prove that the wodllen 
manufacture was then carried on to a great extent, but it 
alſo gives ſome notion of the places where it was eſtabliſhed. 
From this, and ſome of the former notices, it appears that 
this manufacture ſtill kept its ground at ine heſter, where 
the Romans eſtabliſhed it, as Southampton, the port of 
Wincheſter, ſtands very high in the above liſt. 
Sir Mathew Hale remarks, that, cc in the time of Hen- 

5 ry II. and Richard, this kingdom greatly flonriſhed in 
* the manufacture of cloth; but, by the troubleſome wars 
«in the time of King John and Henry III. and alſo of Ed- 
« ward I. and Edward II. this manufacture was wholly , 
. and all our trade ran in wools and wool fells, and 
« leather .“ That the woollen manufacture greati de- 
clined in thoſe troubleſome times is not to be doubted ; but 
that it was wholly bft is fully proved to be a miſtake, even 
from the facts already ſpecified, of which we ſhall ſoon find 
farther proofs. The account juſt now ſtated, of the im- 
portation of woad, it "deſerves" to be remarked, was for 
the 14th year of King John. . : 
It was judged to be not im thus to prove that the 
woollen manufacture was eſtabliſhed in Britain even before 
the Flemings are known to have poſſeſſed it at all; Day is 
3B it improbable that they might even receive the firſt rudi- 
= | n along with the wool that vas 
_ 8 neceſſary 
=Y ker 7 Hates ri, ori: of Makin, p 161. 
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necefſary for its ſupport : There is reaſon at leaſt to believe, 
that, during the troubleſome times taken notice of by Sir 

Mathew Hale, many of our manufacturers took refuge in 
the Low Countries, and improved the woollen manufacture 
of that country. Be that, however, as it may, it is more 
our buſineſs in this place to take notice, that Britiſh cloth 
was in thoſe days made of Britiſh woal alone, and that this 
ſold at ſuch a high price as to give encouragement to the im- 
portation of the cheaper wool of Spain into Britain, which 
was of ſuch. an inferior quality as made it neceſſary to pro- 
hibit the uſe of it, leſt W 
faftures: Thus, 

0 Anno 11, Ba IL. een ordained. by e- g 
uur, hut Spaniſh wool ſhould not be mixed with dra rom 
wool in the making of cloth.”  _ 

„„ eee 
cloths; and that theſe cloths were of a fine quality for fo- 
reign markets; and that, at this period, the Engliſh manu- 
facturers poſſeſſed the knowledge of ſeveral particulars in 
that art that were afterwards loft, and carried on ſuch an ex- 
port of various kinds of cloth, as to become a confiderable 
object of revenue, will appear from the following facts. 

' Anno 1212, in the Magna Charta of King Henry III. -od | 
i particularly provided, as follows, viz. 

That there be one breadth of dyed eloths, eullzts, and 

« haberjets, i. 6. 7200 yards within the liſts 3. | | 

And, in the year 1284, Edward I. impoſes n 
duties on woollen gogds exported, 1 7. 

92 rs * nn in grin biene fillings a cloth | 
a (NE4=8 : | wr | 7 


. 1 if” 
{ By fears bo grain we are here certainly to underſtand that fine 3. | 
nade from kermes, calted afterwards crimſon ingrained, becauſe of its per- 
manency of colour. - Scarlet, properly ſo called, made from cochineal, was 
not known for many ages aſterwards, It was probably the ſame colour that 
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well known, though, in the days of Elizabeth, our many. 


reſpects commercial objects. During all this period, Briti 


men for obtaining it, and of treaties and ſpecial grants from 
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ſhall only at preſent obſerve, that among theſe petitioners 


7 King of Portugal, and brother-in-law to the King of 


the year 1437, for liberty to export ſixty ſacks of Cotſwo'd 
. « e means of which be was to procure certain cl 
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6. Tens, 12d. a 
The art of dying grained colours ſeems to have been then 
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„From the days of Edward I. to thoſe/of Charles l the 
woollen manufacture, and the exportation of Engliſh c/2th and 
woot, were the principal objects of legiſtation, in as far as it 


cloth, made entirely of home materials, was ſought for with 
great avidity by all nations; and Engliſh woot, in particu- 
lar, was ſo much coveted abroad, as to be the object of in- 
numerable treaties with foreign Princes. The commercial 
hiſtory of this period exhibits, indeed, little elſe than an 
uninterrupted ſeries of petitions from various deſcriptions of 


the Crown for that purpoſe. - To enumerate theſe in detail 
would be too long for this effay—But it is almoſt impoſſible 
to look into Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, or to turn 
up a page of Rymer's Federa, without meeting with them. 
To theſe authors, therefore, I beg leave here to refer. I 


are to be found merchants, prieſts, cardinals, popes, and 
kings, too numerous to be particularly named. One of 
theſe petitions only, from the ſingularity of. circumſtances 
reſpecting it, I ſhall mention. It is from Don Duarte 


Caſtile, with whom he lived in the ſtricteſt friend- 
ſhip and brotherly love. Yet this King of Portugal found 
it neceſſary to apply «< to King Henry VI. of England in 
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3 uſe .“ Zuch was the 
1 in which Engliſh wool was held in Italy at this 
we, 28 to be preſerred to any commodity, even to gold 
ſelf, and ſo great the demand for jt, as to require the in- 
mention of crowned heads to obtain it for the merchants. 
Neither ought it to paſs unobſerved, that it was Engirh, and 
Spaniſh wool theſe merchants coveted, which the ſame 
ing could probably mee —_— * his e 
with little trouble. 

During the arne above « ſpecified I 8 been 
zhle to meet with a ſingle fact that tends to ſhow that Spa- 
5% wool was, in any caſe, reckoned equally fine with Eng- 
liſh wool. © Lewwir Guicciardin, a native of Italy, who wrote 
the hiſtory of the Low Countries about the year 1470, when 
the Flemiſh States were in their higheſt glory, takes notice, 
on ſeveral occaſions, of the great ſupplies of wool which 
theſe States 'obtained from Spain, as well as England. And 
though he no where, that I can find, draws an expreſs com · 
priſon bet wert then, yet, on every occafion where he men- 
tions them incidentally together, he gives the fir/? place to 
that of England, as deſerving to be preferred to the other. 
In one caſe, he calls Engliſh wool « lane finiſime,” and Spa- 
uh wool he calls « /ane boniſſi me f, by which it would ſeem . 
that Fnengſ was the diſtinguiſhing peculiarity of Engliſh 
wool at that time, when compared with that of Spain. In 
another place, however, he incidentally draws a ſort of pa- 
nllel between them, in which the ſuperiority of Engliſh 
wool is ſtill more clearly expreffed. His words are: „ Le 
* lane del paeſe ſono groſſete, et non ha che fare di bonta 
© con quella di Spagna, et maneo con quelle 4 Inghilterra g. 
That is, the woet of the country is coarſe, and cannot be 
compared with that of Spain, and far leſs with that of Eng- 
land. Here the ener fineneſs 15 Engliſh wool is very | 


diſtinqiy 
* Hill. of Com At p. . | 
f Guice, deſcr, ds Bel bn. damen 1577, P18 , 8 bb. p. 10 
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damages, and in the account preſented for that purpoſe, the 
wool is ſtated as being worth, in the Netherland:, Ly per 


leſs than L. 18 or L. 20 per ſack. Rapin, in one cafe, er- 


8 ceſſarily eee quality of Eng- 


others then generally known in the commercial world, con- 


of Elizabeth were very great, amounting on an average of 


| theſe cloths were FE SPHEY without . been dyed, which 


N * Hifi. of Com. anno 1470. 


cidentally fell in my way. In the year 1470 a Spaniſh vel. 
fel bound for the Netherlands, having been taken by an 
Engliſh privateer, the owners of that veſſel lodged a claim of 


ſack; weighing 'one quintal Spaniſh *, which is equal to 
L. 9, 128. per ſack Engliſh of 364 pounds. About tha 
time the beſt Engliſh wool, as may be gathered from Smith; 
Memoirs of Wool, (vol. I. paſſim), ſold in Flanders for not 


Preſely mentions that Engliſh wool, anne, 1337, fold in 
Flanders at the exorbitant rate of L. 40 per ſack ; ten thou- 
ſand ſacks having brought in Brabant» no leſs than four 


hundred thouſand pounds f. This ſuperiority. in price ne- 


liſh wool at that time. . ; 
This ſuperiority in the quality. of Engliſh wool over all 


tinued down to the days of Elizabeth. In the days of that 
great Princeſs, attempts were made to recover ſome of the 
branches of the woollen manufacture that ſeem to have been 
loſt during the troubles occaſioned by the conteſts between the 
York and Lancaſtrian parties ſor the crown, particularly 
reſpecting the art of dying, and perbaps dreſſing cloth.— 
For, though the exports of cloth from England in the days 


years to about two millions Sterling 7, yet a great part of 
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ue om fot complaints, and occaſioned inconveniences 

we muſt not take time here to ſpecify. Fung 

10 he thats ee, a project was ſet on foot in the 
yea 1379, to fend ont one Mr Morgan Hubblethorne, dyer, | 
into Perſia, with a view to perfect himſelf in ſome particu- | 
ur branches of the art of dying, which were wanted ; and 

+ Richard HacHluytt, of Oxford, a man of great know- 
jedge in thoſe days, having been appointed to draw up a ſet 

f inffruftions* for that occaſion,” thus expreſſes himſelf 
| peing Engliſh wool, in the preface” to theſe inſtruc- 
tons. 
« For that England dan the beg o and cloth in . 
„ world , Kc. 2 
And in another ſet of lattrucliens for « beinclpel Engliſh 4 
bar! at — are __ — nne pac 
e Firſt, Ti Give pr that eee elde the 
mf fine wooll,' the moſt /n, the moſt ſtrong wooll, the 
moſt durable cloth, and moſt apt of nature of all other 
to receive die ; and no iſland, or any other kingdome fo 
ſmall, doeth yeeld fo great abundance of the ſame, 8c. ' 

« Spaine'niow aboundeth with woolls, and the ſame are 
* clothed (i. e. draped, or made into cloth). Turkie hath _ 
woolls, and ſo have divers provinces of Chriſtendome aud 
Heatheneſſe, and cloth is made of them in divers places. 
„ift, But if England have the moſt fine and the moſt 
excellent woolls of the world in all reſpects (as it can- 
not be denied but it hath); ad, If there may bee added 
to the ſame excellent artificiall, and true making, and ex- 
cellent dying; 3d, Then no doubt but we ſhall have 
dent for our clothes, although the world did abound 
much more with woolls than it doeth 4,” &c. 
Mr Arthur Edwards, agent for the Ruſſian Company 
1 1568, . me kom ap. particulars reſpecting the 
trade 


* Hackluyte's Collections, vol. II. 7.67. 3 6p. 163, 
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< ſent to Venice, and thence to Turkie by Haleppo, and 


, ing, that there went out of England that waies abore 


& ried into Spaine, Barbarie, and divers other countries *.” 


nin which it is written, being now obſelete, that ſeems to have 


Fur with the foregoing and every other account preſerved 
concerning theſe ancient times, in repreſenting Engliſh vod 
reer beſt in the known world at that time. 


St 1 MAAS * « For the 1 5 of 1 England 


"ho AEN DIA X. NV. 
wits to-Feoice in ov] and: woollen ſtuffs from England a 
that time, viz. That the Venetian merchants in London 


« Tripoli in Syria, and thence into Perſia, great abundance 
« of five kerſtes, of broad cloths of all forts and coloun, 


* world, Alſo that the Venetians brought out of Eng. 
great plenty of fine, uni to mingle. with their woolls, of 
„ which they could not otherwiſe make fine cloths; affira- 


« two hundred thouſand kexſies, and as many broad cloths, 
ct befides ine won and other merchandize ; beſide alſo 
great abundance of the like cloths, the which were car 


| The following paſſages from a poem, whoſe verſification 
appears ee us ugt; p.liule uncourh.on account of the language 


deen compoſed during the indolent reign of Henry VI. con 


© ae © a. to « # 


"us Suſteineth the common Fleemings I led; 
* Then if England would her woolle reftraine 


From Flanders, this followeth jn certaine, « 
Flanders of nede (a) muſt with ds have peace, | 
Nor (6) de is destroyed without lees 70 k 
e eee eee if 
| „Some merebandy of Spaine will ende. tl 
For deftroyed it is, and as in cheefe, 
r woolle nes it TIT 
e vol Lp. 39h, . 1 


(e Need. - (i) Ei. () ee. Gm 
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Bei it be colted and menged () ll 
 / #Amorngtthe Engliſh woolle the greater delle (3). 

| + For Spaniſh-woolle in Flaunders draped iß, 
| Andnver hath beo-(e) ahat men bark. minds of this 3. 

© And yet woolle is one of the cheefe merchandy (4} 

u That longetts to Spaine : who ſo will eſpie, 
It is of little value, truſt unto mee, | 
"= Wik Egli wolle box if menged (5) She 2 
„„ „„ „ „% ẽ.ↄ + +> ; 
| ' & Our goodly woolle, which is ſo generall, n 
n Needful to them of Spaine, and Scotland als (7), 
n 


77 8 <4 


On theſe ih ki aan F tat bay eve is take a 
few remarks, as the ſubject is of very great importance, and | 
eicher has not been advetted to, or wilfully miſrepreſented 
in all the publications FT have ſeen on this ſubject. 

b i. 1 preſume thele authorities put it beyond a doubt, that 
at and before the year 157 79» Engliſh wool was ſuperior in 
quiity to Bpaniſh wool, andTold in a Balf market it x bigh- 
er price. 

. That England then manbfackared cloth f the Bett 
quality that was to be found in any part of the world, and 
b 
fouth of Europe, and in Alia and Afriea. 

3. That theſe fine cloths were made entirely of Engliſh 
wool, without the ſmalleſt admixture of Spaniſh wool at all. 
Me Har bluyin's words on that head ure clear and expreſs, 
Þoas to admit bf no doubt, and they are nt the faine- time 
b announced ab to Dow that he bad not at that time an idea 
9 would ot ping | 

* 28 Fa | : 115 


* ain 2 6 Joon: A 
8 N Scotland alſo, C) Qther coaſts, countries. (5) Is net 


age Gila. wa. p. 288. 
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Spaniſh wool in the fabrication of their fine cloths, -far ik 
that they had already done'fo;' From the buſineſs in which 
he was employed he maſt alſo have been particularly we 
informed of things of this nature, by the manufacturer; on 
whoſe account he was engaged; fo that N rive 
worth: a thouſand vague affertions. © 
4. That Engliſh awd? Was coveted abroad as a 
ef great value, LW ghd wid ter When perfedting 
their fineſt manufactures. On this laſt head, I beg leave to 
remark, at this fat which was, real and undoubted, ut 
#hat time, has Been. aſſerted thouſands of times fince'then, 
after circumſtances were ſadly changed; and theſe aſſertions 
| have been greedily believed without proof or examination, 
as this opinion flatters the national vanity ; and it bas been 
explored far very deſtructive purpoſes. 
5. That the, woel ſo much coveted then, was ſhort cloth- 
* x AY and not long combing wook, which is the only 


kind now coyeted abroad. That it was clothing wool, ap- 
pears evident from two circumſtances, viz. 1. The places 


where it was chiefly coveted, viz. Florence, Genoa, and Ve- 
nice; as it is well known that the fing woollen manufacture, 
of theſe places were cloths, and not ii, in which combed 
| wool could be uſeful; and, ad, From the kind of Engliſh 
wool uſually ſpecified i in the petitions, viz. Cotſwald wool, 
which was always of the ſhort carding ſort. | 

Let us now contraſt theſe well authenticated falls, with 
the fallowing facts, that are equally, undeniable, with regard 
to the preſent ſituation of the wo and woollen manufac 
ture of England and then draw ſome neceſſary inferences. 
3 Engliſh clothing wool is now much inferior in quality 
to chat of Spain, and.ſells at a price greatly below it in ever} 
: free market where they can be brought together. 

2. That Englund ſtill manufactures fine cloths of a ver) 
good quality; but that fine cloths are made in France and o- 
ther countries, which are generally preferred to them in the 


WW 
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* 
airkets in the Levant, and many other ſouthern counties, 


to which we can now export few or no o/aths at all. 
3. Thust mf une ounce of Engliſh a can de employed in 
the fabrication . CLIN 
r e ee 

4 Thus though: it be am often alſerted in the moſt bare 
faced manner; in contradiction to theſe undeniable facts, and 
in defiatice of common ſenſe, that Engliſn clothing wool is 
coreted-abroad, for the purpoſe. of perfecting their cloths, 
and that other nations, particularly the French, never can 
wake fine cloths without the ald of Engliſh wool tv mix in 
weit manufaQures, yet ſuch affertions are falſe, pround- 
ks, and abſurd. Can any thing be more ridiculous, than 
to hear perſons ſcrioufly maintain that Engliſh wool is ne- 
ceflary in France for perfecting a manufacture, in which the 
people of England dare not venture to employ an ounce of 
that wool "without debaſing it? or that the French carinot | 
make fine cloth for want of materialt, when they have eaficr 
acels than ourſelves to buy te very ſame materials of which 
we ourſelves are competed to make pur beſt doths? They 
have even finer wool ben bowel. pee ma 
poſe, than cold be hack im Eugland. 
5. It is certain fact, chit fis only kiad uf woot in Eng- 
and, "which can now lay claim to any Elbd of ſuperiority 
brer that of other nations, is not the ſhort carding wool 
viich was of old To higttly-prized, and ſo'much fought af- 
ter by foreign nations, but a kind of woot of a longer ftaple, 
ft for being combed, and which can be only employed, not 
eee tat of other lighter uric of | 
nrious denominations, \ 

———— avtipane, l 
to ſer thike the following inferences are undeniable, r 
1. Ante it is clear that Britain did actually poſſeſs very 
fine dothing wool - in yreat" abundance in and before the 
e evidently does not now exiſt in 


Et 1 which rare to — eee 
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the land, its diſappearance . 

either phyſical, or moral; and it imports the nation much to 
e eee eee 
great national importance. And, 
k 2: Teen it be certain that we now 4. Peet contin 
wool of a very good quality; yet, as we have already loſt 
the fine carding wool, which was of a quality ſtill more ſuper. 
_ eminently excellent than our cambing wool can boaſt, there 
is great reaſon to fear, that, unleſs we diſcover the cauſe of 
the deterioratian of our clothing woql, and obviate it, that 
thraugh the operation of the ſame-malign influence, if not 
guarded. againſt, we may gradually ſuffer the combing wool 
WE ON A e inter to that of 
ſame, of qur neighbours. . 

That thi change has proceoded from eee no, 
perſan can ſuppoſe. . The climate and the paſtures are ſo 
little altered fince that time, as to be altogether inadequate 
to the producing this effect. Indeed the probability is, that, 
were it not for other, cauſes, the changes, produced in reſpett 

ren 
inſtead of the perl: 

This change muſt therefore haye been effefted by moral 
cauſes; and among theſe, no ane, unleſs it be ſome radical 
change in ihg laws, ſeems to be capable of prodycing an ef. 
ect that would haye been ſufficient. ta, conzroyl the com: 
mereial ſpfrit, mats ee 
| | bounded and indefinite. | 
DN tnirevifing the item of legidating that has prerailcd i 
" Pritain/reſpolting this article, before and afrer the eis 
| here in queſtion,” we do accordingly find that a a ſyſtem. of 
legiſlation, reſpecting the commerce of wool, was adopted 
- ſoon after the days of James I. extremely different from 
chat which, had been fallowed before, that time in this coun- 
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e phe nnn have been owing to 
thaticauſe. 1 

"Before the days ot Charles u. the exportition of wool 
from Britain, though ſubject at all times to a high duty, 
and liable to temporary interruptions on monapolizing prin- 
ciples, was ſtill however permitted, in one way or other. 
Since that time, it has been totally prohibited, under the 
ſented, as might be eaſily proved, were it here proper. 
On examining what ought naturally to be the effect of 
ſuch a prohibition, in a country that had been accyſtomed | 
to carry on a conſiderable foreign trade in wool, it is evi- 
dent that the [ir effect of it muſt have been greatly ta 
lower the price of ine wool, - 

Before the prohibition took place, the A between 
the price of fine and of coarſe wool muſt haye been yery 
dent z becauſe; as the duty on the exportation of wool was 
the ame in all caſes, it was only that which was very fines 
and which. of courſe bore a very high price in foreign mar- 
leu, that could find its way thither. The coarſe wool, 
which ſold at a price in foreign markets not much higher 
2 the duty (which. was ſometimes 1. 5 per lack), tage- 

er with freight and charges, could never go thither'z 
eee would be then made by the wool | 
groyers to ohtain ing wool fit for the foreign market. No 

ſooner, however, was this ont]et ſtopped. up than the im- 

menſe glut of that lind of wool, in the home market would | 

lover the; price gf that fine. wool, ſo very much as to make 
it no longer worth the vool growers. while to rear it *%— 
Regardleſs, therefore, of the quality of his wool any longer, 
Fon eee et towards the im · 
Bine e Nr 5 75 - proving 


Y rr 
from: this <adſe, ſbe 6 trestile of Roger Coke, entitled, The equal Danger 
eee eee | 
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e thetefore's breed 0 
coarſe wool'd ſheep might become more profitable to him 
than the fine wood fort, which- uſed to return the bet 
| profit. | Theſe coarſe wodl'd ſheep muſt of courſe be uni. 
_ verfally preferred and, in theſe circumſtances, nothing can 

be more natural than the change we have had occaſion to 
yemark—nor, if the fame ſyſtem of legiſlation be perſiſted 
in, wilt it be in the leaſt ſurpriſing if the fine combing wool, 
that now furniſhes the ſubjccl of ſo many vain panegyrics 
Hoald in its. turn difappear; 1 think a are evident 
Mptoms of its degenersting. N 

The manufacturers have been aceuſed of obtaining this 
Ne, with a view to their own emolument ; but, if it be ſo, 
it will be eaſy to ſhow that the effects have been very dif- 
ferent; in regard to their bufineſs, from what they hare 
 koped it would be. At the i, there was no doubt ſome 
fight advantage derived from it by individuals among them; 
| tothe may aig babe bakes Doane: 

kighly prejudicial, 
| Informer times, and e long as the exportation of Bri 
4 wool; ede u d wys ed, it muſt either have 
been of a quality, equal at leaſt to that of Spain, to bring 
the fame price in a free market abroad, or finer, if it brought 
z higher price than the Spaniſh woot abroad, though it muſt 
have ſbid at à lower price at home. Say then that the 
duty, freight, commiſſion, and enpences was L. 5 per fack; 
this wool muſt either be ſold in a foreign market, at the 
fame” price with Spariiſh” wool of the fame quality, or it 
could not be ſold at all —Adumitting' then it was equally 
fine with the Spaniſh wool, it will follow that the Engliſh 
manuſacturet "might buy it at [leaſt L. 5 per ſack cheaper 
than either it or Spaniſh wool of the fame quality could 
| haye been bought for by ſoreign manufafturers—If there- 
| fore rival manufacturers found it neceſſary to buy this woob 
a Tan ph in Bohr at feaſt wt} ef more than the 
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Sith manufaRturer could have had it for at his door 
ad this premium ought, to have operated greatly in en- 
ling bim to underſell them in foreign markets. Such 
ul have ill been the condition of the Engliſh cloathier, 
the exportation of wool continued to be permitted as 
Abe days of Elizabeth. What is it now? At preſent no 
v wool fit for making ſuperfine cloth is to be found. It 
& muſt make ine cloths, therefore, for foreign markets, he 
nut buy Spaniſh woot at the fame price at traſt with his 
wal competitors, and thus he is entirely deprived of the 
mul of the premium he would: have had, if Britiſh woot 
hd continued to be exported as formerty. Thus is the na- 
tion at large deprived of a beneficial branch of commerce 
| might [eafily have enjoyed, and the King of Britain has 
kf a confiderable revenue, which would have had this ſin- 
kr advantage over moſt ſources of revenue, that it would 
ine operated at the ſame time as 2 bounty to the farmer *, 
ad as u premium to the manufacturer, to enable him to 
mend his foreign conſumption of Britiſh manufaQures far 
Mond what ever can take place under the mifcrable ſyſtern 
policy that has prevailed for ſome time, which has been 
Wopted through ignorance, and can be continued only 
wough imbecillity of mind. | 
ee mouch farther than was axpeBh- 
but it is hoped the importance of the ſubje& diſcuſſed, 
jd its intimate connettion with the objett of the preſent 
uiry, will be a ſufficient excuſe. | 
—— regulations that baniſhed fine wol 
n England, have operated in a ſimilar manner in Scot- 
And though it be true that the woollen manufacture 
deatland never had riſen to the ſame. perfection as in 
Pgand—and. though we have had no Mader nor Rymer 
Fells: together'che ſcattered fact that ſerve to indicate 
the 

ene ne bann v we farmer relatively, when 
ODE rn ne ER. 
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ce progreſs of the arts here, yet there are ſtill to be found 
a few, though indeed a very few hints; that ſufficiently 
* en 
| ſome note, and that COSTA eee 
I ; if «very faperior degree of fnencls. | 
: Guicciardin, in his hiſtory of the Low Countries, takes 
notice ſeveral times of the wool of Scotland us un article d 
__ trade to that country. And, + 
As early as the year 1393, Thomas Dunbar, Earl of Mo. 
ray, granted to the town of Elgin c the liberty of exporting 
. all the 9v09h doth, and other things that go by ſhip ont of 
* his harbour of Spey, duty free” *. Thus, it appears that 
' - mwvol and cloth muſt have then been deemed the moſt prin 
_  ” Cipal exports from thence, as they alone have been thought 
- worthy of being mentioned by name. But when ſubjett 
had chus a right of exacting national duties, it is not to be 
expected that any diſtinct account can be now obtained, ei- 
ther of their nature or their amount. It is alſo ordained; 
dy the goth act of the third Parliament of James I. of Scot 
land, anno 1425, „ That of ilk pound's worth of woollcn 
4c claith had out of the realme, the King fall have of the 
4c out-haver for cuſtome twa ſhillings.” Cloth was there 
fore an article of export from Scotland In thoſe days— 
How different at preſent ? Cloth and ſalmon are the only r. 
ticles of export mentioned in that la. 
Hector Boethius, who wrote r 1460, ul 
notice of the fineneſs of the wool produced in various parts 
of Scotland; but, in general, he mentions not any crit 
rion by which that fineneſs can be aſcertained—only, i 
ſpeaking of the ſheep in the vale of Eſk, in the ſhire di 
Angus, he uſes the following words, as tranſlated by Hob 
Jlingſhed : « Whoſe ſheep have ſuch white, fine, and © 
© cellent wool,' as the lile of it is | hardly to be found agu 
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of e which was without dude at that time the 
ineſt in Europe. = | 
Sebaſtian Munſter, in his Hp” Ibo, Univerfulis, 
printed in the year 1550 at Baſil, has the following ſhort 
notice concerning the ſubject of our preſent inquiries :— 
« Paſcua in utroque regno (eil. Scotia et Anglia—he is 
s treating of Scotland at the time) ſunt. optima, unde et 
« lit melior et tenerior lana*.” This once more 
puts the Scotch and Engliſh wool in the ſame claſs, and 
n the firſt rank for fineneſs. . 

Petruccio Ubaldini, who wrote a Kfeription of Seot⸗ 
lad in the Italian language, imprinted at Anverſa 1588, 
mentions the wool of this country in terms of greater ap- 
probation, and takes notice of ſome other peculiarities of 
ur manufacture, owing to the e of the *. 
His words arc _ 

Ma che diremo noi della Sk, Git; is of r Scotland be 
: ix ſpeaking), la quale apreſſo di tutte le genti & in pregio 
# grandiſimo ?“ i. e. But what ſhall I fay of the wool, 
which bears a very high price among all nations? And 
immediately he adds: “ Ma quello che non bene 6 not6 
a ogniuno, non. piccola parte di quella delicata et 
# gentile, della quale $i fanno i panni ſcarlatti, et di co- 
* lor di porpora, et di altri colori finiſſimi di conteſtura 
eccellentiſſime, et calze, et camicevole, et guanti, 
* commodita et ornamento d'illuſtri, et gran madonne, 
non era da tacere f.. But what is not well Known to 
trery one, and what ought not. to be concealed, there 18 
* ſmall quantity of that fine delicate ſort, of which is 
made ſcarlet cloths of an excellent quality, and purple, 
add other fine colours, and ſtockings, and waiſtcoats, and 5 
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vet; convenient and ornamental, for diſtinguiſhed pets 
ſons, and ladies of high rank.” Signior Ubaldini, during 
his refidence in Antwerp, probably had an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing ſome of theſe kinds of goods brought ty 
market ; and the deſcription applies ſo well to that kind 
of delicate wool ſtill found in ſome parts of Shetland, 23 
gives reaſon to believe he had been very well informed a 
to theſe particulars, | 
h ' 'Thefe' fine-woolled ſheep, W though they cet. 
tainly did exiſt in Scotland at the time Ubaldini wrote 
his book, and long afterwards, have now, like the fine- 
woolled ſheep in England, diſappeared on the main land, 
though they poſſibly may be recovered from ſome remote 
and neglected corner among the diſtant iſles. But when 
they ſhall be found, it will be difficult to increaſe the 
breed: For though, in conſequence of the prohibition to 
export wool from Britain, fine wool has become here ſo 
ſcarce, as to oblige us to have recourſe to Spain for a ſup- 
ply, and by conſequence has raifed the price of fine woc 
here much higher than it would have been, and thus ! 
may be thought holds out a ſtrong temptation to the woo! 
grower in Britain, to try to rear fine wool once more 
yet ſo long as the market continues limited, as it muil 
be while the preſent laws ſubfiſt, and the reſtraints thele 
laws produce continue to hamper the wool grower, no v1 
gorous effort to regain that loft object of commerce, can v 
expected to be mide ; and if it were made, there are dif 
ficulties occur in this attempt, which, unleſs in particula 
circutiſtances; muſt for ever render ſuch attempts abor 
rive. Fortunately for Britain, ſome parts of Scotland po 
 feſs fuch peculiar advantages in this reſpelt, as no oth 
rival nation can boaſt of: ſo that there, and there on 
an effort to improve the breed of fine-woolled ſheep © 
be attended with a reaſonable proſpe& of ſucceſs. 
-  Experime! 
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Expetiments have clearly proved, that the permanent | | 
qualities of any breed of ſheep can only be affected by a | 
change in the parent ſtock * ; and that of courſe, if a new 
breed be introduced into any country, it will infallibly be 
ſoon debaſed by intermixing with the native breed of the 
country, unleſs an entire ſecluſion of them ſhall be made at 
the ratting ſeaſon. At the rutting ſeaſon, however, it is 
well known, that no fences a farmer can rear are ſuffici- 
ent to keep them ſeparate. They therefore intermix and 
degenerate, in ſpite of every effort that can be made to 
prevent it. Though it be not therefore a phyfical im- 
poſſibility, to Keep a few ſheep of a particular breed, for 
any length of time, entirely free from degenerating, in a 
country where other ſheep abound, yet it has been ever 
found to be morally impracticable f. Nature, however, 
has provided a ſet of fences perfectly capable of anſwer- 
ing this purpoſe, at no expence to the owner, along the 
coaſts of Scotland, by having ſcattered there innumerable 
iſlands. of various fizes, on which any particular breed of 
ſheep may be kept, without trouble or expence, entirely 
ſecluded from all others, if it be required; fo that if ever 
ſo few of the parent ſtock. were originally obtained, they 
can be there kept till they ſhall increaſe to any number 
wanted, without a poſſibility of being debaſed in the 
| | G 2 ſmalleſt 
| * Obſervations on the meaps of in a ſpirit of national indufiry, 

Let, vii, 

+ The vataiotic efforts of Mir. D' Aubenton in une how abs rate ; 
that man can do in this reſpect; and his ſucceſs in improving the wool of \ 
France has been what might be expected, under the management of a per- ; 

"fon inſpired with ſuch an ardent zeal for promoting national improvements, 
4 that gentleman poſſeſſes : But were his guardian arm withdrawn, and 
a atiempt made to ſpread the improvements in general among the ſheep 
owners of that country, it requires no ſpirit of prophecy to foretel the- 


event, Tþ4 eve way be faid of Mr, Le . mentioned 
"pe. No. 1. 
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| ſmalleſt degree. Here then, accurate experiments could 
be made, to aſcertain the value of any particular breed of 
ſheep that might be ſuſpected to poſſeſs particular excel. 
lencies, ſo as to enable thoſe who are concerned, to ſpeak | 
with certainty of the particular value of each, and the 
eircumſtances in which one kind could be kept with 
greater profit than another; a kind of knowledge which 
cannot fo well be attained in any other fituation. 

Theſe iſlands are alſo peculiarly well adapted for the 
rearing of fine-woolled ſheep, on account of the climate 
they enjoy. There, little variation of heat and cold is 
experienced at different ſeaſons of the year, in compariſon 
of continental countries; and ſince it has been proved by 
repeated experiments, that the thickneſs of every part of 

each filament of wool is in proportion to the heat the ani- 
mal was ſubjected to at the time that part of the filament 
was protruded from the ſkin *, it follows, that if the heat 
of ſummer where the ſheep paſtures be great, that part 
of the wool which grows at that ſeaſon muſt be very 
coarſe; and if the cold of the winter where the ſame 
ſheep lives be intenſe, that part of the wool which grows 
during that ſeaſon will indeed be very fine; but as it 
conſtitutes one part of the ſame filament with the coarſe 
wool that grew in ſummer, it will be impoſſible ever to 
ſeparate the fine from the coarſe by ſorting ; ſc that very 
fine wool, upon the whole, cannot there be obtained. 
'On the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, however, as the 
ſummers are always cool, the wool that grows during 
that ſeaſon from the ſame breed of ſheep is much finer 
than if it had been kept in a warmer climate; and as the 
cold during winter is alſo extremely moderate, all the 
parts of each filament of wool are more nearly of the 
mo 8 in 2 22 to finenefs, * in n almoſt any 


other 
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other country. The wool, therefore, which is there pro- 
dnced, will not only be fine upon the whole, but of a 
more uniform texture and LEVEN A eo than other 
yool *. ” | 


- 


The 


„ What is here ſaid, does not exactly coincide with the opinion of 
Mr. Le Blanc, as expreſſed in Appendix, No. I. It is eaſy, however, to 
account for this ſeeming diſcrepancy, re es 
fatifaRory to the reader. 
eat aſcertained in the msd nndentable mas- 
ner, by repeated experiments, which are particularly detailed in the per- 
formance quoted above, but which it is judged unneceſſary here to re- 
veal. 

But Mr. Le Blanc having never, in all probability, heard of theſe ex- 
periments, and having obſerved the ſtriking effects produced on his flock, 
by the introduction of another breed of ſheep among them, though no 
change on the climate had taken place, very naturally inferred that the 
dimate was A Noon donate Ye IY 
the wool. 

The writer of this article has alſo, from his own experience, ſound, 
that the climate has no effect whatever in altering the permanent ſineneſs 
of the wool of ſheep ; and that this can only be effected by an alteration 
in the parent ſtock, But his experiments are, at the ſame time, clear and 
decifive in proving that any conſiderable alteration in the climate, with 
relpe& to heat and cold, has a great and irreſiſtable t:mporary effe& in al- 
tering the fineneſs of the wool, as is ſtated above; and theſe experiments, 
when they ſhall be repeated by Mr. e e e e een 
will not fail to operate con viction. h 

That his meaning here may be clearly underſtood, he begs leave to ob- 
ſerve, that by a permanent change is here meant, ſuch an alteration, as that 
when this new progeny ſhall be placed ia the ſame circumſtances with the 
parent ſtock, it will always produce wool of a quality different from that 
parent ſtock ; and by a temporary change, muſt be underſtood an alteration 
produced on the quality of the wool of the ſame animal in particular cir- 
cunflaxces only, and which is of ſuch a nature, that when the animal is 
placed again in the fame circumſtances as before, the wool produced then 
will be of the ſame quality as formerly. For example; when Engliſh 
ſheep are carried to the Weſt Indies, their cloſe pile of wool is changed into a 
thin ſort of coarſe hair; but if the ſame ſheep, or their progeny, (if they 
bare not been adulterated by foreign intermixture), be brought back to 
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The mildneſs of the winters there are productive o 
another advantage in regard to the rearing of wool, which 
ought to be highly prized in a manufaQuring country 
For, in conſequence of that mildneſs, ſnow ſeldom lie 

there 


England, theſe ſheep again produce a cloſe fleece of woo! of the ſame quali 

as before they went away. 

. _ ©. 1 call this ſort of change temporary, far the want of a word to expel 
it more properly. For it will readily occur to the reader, that wool thus 
altered will continue to be of the ſame quality for ever, if the beat of the 
climate in which the ſheep are placed continues invariably the ſame. In this fenſe, 
-therefore, it might be ſaid to be permanent; and as the finench of 

all wool may be altered by a ſimilar change of aircumſtances, the altera- 
tion produced by a change of breed, cannot perbaps in this ſenſe be ſaid 

to be invariable ; and therefore it cannot be called, in ſtrict mathematical 
accuracy, permanent : But being thus explained, it is hoped that nd ambigu- 
0/58 ger aig oy" of tua 

Mx. Le Blanc, upon the authority of ſome forvien (with reſpe@ to 
Spain) writers, who have treated {lightly upon the ſubject of Spaniſh ſheep 
and wool, and who, probably influenced by the general outcry againſt the 
intolerable privileges belonging to the Mea (ſo the perigrinating ſheep in 
Spain are called), has adopted the opinion that the fixed ſheep CS]? in 

Spain produce wool equally fine with that of the migrating ſheep. This opi- 

. nion, when thus vaguely expreſſed, may or may not be true, as the read- 
er will perceive from what has been already ſaid. For if the fixed flocks, 

to which he alludes, do remain all the year round in the mountains of 
Leon and Aſturias, or in any other cold place, there can be no doubt 

O but that the wool of ſuch ſheep will be as fine, and in ſome reſpes finer 
in che pile than that of the ſame breed of ſheep, if it deſcends during the 
winter, as is uſual, into the warmer plains of Andaluſia, But reverſe the 

4 . caſe, and ſay that theſe ſheep remain fixed all the year in Andaluſia, or 
| - ſamilar warm parts of the country, and the caſe would be widely different; 
for the wool of theſe ſheep would neceſſarily be much coarſer in pile than 

chat of the ſame breed which had paſtured all ſummer on the cool moun- 

tains of Leon and Aſturias, or which had travelled to theſe mountains 

- . only during the ſummer ſeaſon. This . concluſion the writer of this ar- 

. ticle-would have relied on as certain, had he even had no other authority 

- for it but his on experiments. But when theſc experiments are corro- 

. borated by the expreſs authority of Uſaritz, the beſt informed of all the 

n writers on this ſubje&, who aſſerts that the ſheep which mA 
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Pe; and abundance of food for the ſheep is to be found 
al ſeaſons, without trouble or charge to the farmer; 

reas, in countries where ſevere cold takes place, and 
how for a long time covers the ground, the ſlicep are apt 


to 


L Andaluſia during the whole year, carry coarſe fleeces, rather reſembling 
ur than wool, there cannot remain a doubt but that Mr. Le Blanc has 
ken impoſed-upon by ſome equivocal expreſſion concerning the fixed ſheep in 
Hair, to believe that the perambulations of the ſheep there were of no uſe in 
peſerving the wool. Theſe perambulations, however, as he ſuppoſes, were 
zobably not adopted at firſt with a view to the improvement of the wool, 
n merely as a neceſſary meaſure for the preſervation of the ſheep. For the 
nountains during winter are ſo long covered with ſnow, that it would be 
rr difficult to preſerve large flocks of ſheep alive there during that ſea- 
kn of the year, while the plains are covered with verdure; and in ſum- 
ner, the hills produce abundance of rich paſture, while the graſs in the 
pkins is ſo entirely ſcorched as to afford no ſufficient ſuſtenance to nume- 
rus flocks; ſo that theſe perambulations became in ſome meaſure ne- 
efary, and extremely convenient for the preſervation of the ſheep; and 
the improvement of the wool, in conſequence of that management, has 
been an unexpected and accidental improvement: But the N 
» not the leſs real becauſe it was accidental. - 

Mr, Le Blanc's opinion, that the quality of wed e the 
nal rather than the female, is equally problematical. Mr. D' Aubenton, from 
whom this notion has probably been borrowed, goes yet a lntle farther, 
and maintains, that the quality of the wool in ſheep, and the hair of other 
aimals, always takes its peculiarities from the male only, while the form of 
the carcaſe itſelf depends on the female. The fact, however, is, that among 
ſheep as well as other animals, the quality of the wool, as well as the ſhape 


the female; though particular inſtances ſometimes &ccur, where the pro- 
dem in general participate more of the nature of the parent of one ſex 
than of the other : But this happens not to be ſo general in any one way 
x to give room for any rule to be eſtabliſhed concerning it. 
| This circumſtance is neceſſary to be here adverted to: becauſe the con- 
duſion drawn from it by Mr. Le Blanc, vis. that the nature of the ewe, 
in attempting to improve the breed of fine-wooled ſheep, is of little or no 
tonſequence, might, if adopted, be attended with very bad conſequences - 
| alarge-not,” however, on the proofs of what is here aſſerted, as the ex- 
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and make of the body, are nearly alike influenced by the male and by 
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"brittle quality, that can never be made to wear well 


therefore, ſhould not only be fine, but ſoft, tough, ur 


' perience of every man who has ever .bred ſtock of any kind will be fu 


— 


5 xo 7. 


only the fineneſs of 1$;; and ſo on, by every freſh intermixture, the fine 
- the original ſtock in the country, it would at laſt totally diſappear. 


become, in many generations, ſo much the ſame with the other 35 3 
- to be diſtinguiſhable from it. 


7 
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= ſtinted for food; and, if dna that happens, | tt 
wool produced at that time 1s found to be of a dry 2 


any fabric of cloth whatever. © The wool of theſe regior 
A ER IRS elaſti 


cient, if he be not prejudiced, to convince him of the truth of what is (ai 
Should a ram only of a fine” breed be introduced, the improveme 
produced on the whole would doubtleſs be much greater than if a ewe on 
had been obtained; for there may be from 30 to 80 lambs produced in or 
ſeaſon from one ram, though only one or two, or, at the mall, t. 
lambs could be afforded by one ewe. But by means of a ram only, 
breed could never be improved to equal the parent ſtock, as the ſollowis 
reaſoning will fully ſhew. 
Lets poſe that th onde of he fie brood ws a6 ne ad tha 
the coarſe as two; and that, on an average, the croſs breed ſhould ec 
participate of the nature of both parents. _ 
Thee troulyrediand by ho rim, (which ebe produced wi : 
he was two years old), . would be as or 
and a half to one. | 
The ſecond croſs, (which, ans the nite be os yrs cl 
be produced when the ram was four), would be, when compared to the fir 
ſtock, as 14 to 4. 
"The third croſs if the ram lived till he was ix years al would i 


Tt es „ of the x 
ſtock, it is plain, that this breed could never be finer than 14, even if 
ſhould be kept from intermixing with, the coatſe ſtock. But if a breed c 
14 fine were to mix with the original breed at 2, the croſs would | 


woolled breed would gradually be debaſed; and by approaching ncarcr 
But if along with the ram one or more ewes of the ſame breed we 
preſerved in its original purity, the ewes of that breed would increaſe | 


number, and pure rams could be ſent: off from it in abundance, alws 
to go on improving the quality of the-croſs breed, till they ſhould at! 
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oppoſite quality. | 

Theſe obſervations apply nearly as ; well to the welt 

is of Scotland as to the iſlands. In one other reſpect 

s the welt coaſt of Scotland poſſeſs a peculiarity of cli- 
te highly favourable to the rearing of ſheep, that has 
ther not been hitherto adverted to at all, or, if it has 

en taken notice of, it has been rather conſidered as un- 

rable than otherwiſe. Theſe countries, when com- 

red with thoſe on the eaſt coaſt, are in general thought” 
have a much more rainy climate. The fact, however, 

that the quantity of rain which falls upon the caſt 

aft, is nearly the ſame with that which falls upon the 
| coaſt, throughout the whole year; but the rain falls 
at different ſeaſons of the year in theſe two places. 
h the eaſt coaſt, the rain falls chiefly during the winter 
d ſpring months, in heavy daſhes; and on the weſt 
aſs, the rain is more abundant during the ſummer, and 
autumn; and it then falls in frequent gentle ſhowers : 
id as men are much out of doors at that ſeaſon of the year, 
d are liable to be wetted by the continued ſhowers, it 


alt coaſt, where it falls chiefly at a time of the year when 
n are, from necelty, obliged to 1 the houſe in a 
eat meaſure. 


tiremely burdenſome to the animal; but by being kept 


puddle ;-and food being then ſcanty, theſe multiplied , 


hi to a greater degree than that reared in climates of 5 


ks been much more taken notice of than that upon the 


The effect of this Gele upon the ſheep, however; 
gut to be ſpecially adverted to. On the eaſt coaſt, the 
kn falling in winter, while the wool is long, drenches 
he fleece, which becomes not only ſo weighty as to prove 


ng wet during that cold ſeaſon, the ſheep is chilled by 
de cold, and rendered thereby unhearty and diſeaſed. 
e earth alſo, being drenched with water, becomes 


Blamities taken together, tend much to injure the health, 
| Ws: . and 


at 
- 
— 2 1 P  ———— — 
— 


winter ſeaſon being there generally dry, the fleece ſerves 


the leaſt incommode the ſheep itſelf ; and on the dry 


undoubtedly finer than any other wool produced at that 


| a | \ b 1 
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and to diminiſh the ſtrength of this delicate creature 
Thus weakened by the winter rains, it is ill prepared to 
encounter the hardſhips that the ſpring rains produce 
when the wool, at its greateſt length, forms a burden when 
wet, by which the animal is ſo reduced, as the lambing 
ſeaſon approaches, as to be often no longer able to ſub. 
fiſt under it, and dies. 

The caſe is very different upon the weſt coaſt. The 


to keep the animal warm, without overloading it, inſtead 
of chilling and oppreſſing it: the earth, too, being firm to 
the tread, and the herbage dry, the ſheep. then continue 
active and heatty: and, as ſevere rains are rare in the 
ſpring, they are at that trying ſeaſon in much better 
health than the others can expect to enjoy. When ſum- 
mer comes on, the fleece is removed. The light ſhowers 
therefore cannot then prove oppreſſive by the weight 
af the fleece, on account of its ſhortneſs. nor chilling to 
the animal, becauſe of the genial warmth of the ſeaſon, 
The ſun and the winds then alfo quickly dry them. Theſe 
ſummer ſhowers, therefore, though frequent, do not in 


hilly paſtures, the rains only ſerve to keep up a conſtant 
fupply of freſh herbage, which'otherwife would have been 
much leſs abundant. From theſe conſiderations, it plain- 
ly appears that the climate on the weſt is much more 
fayourable for breeding ſheep than that on the caſt coal 
of Scotland. Indeed experience proves, ſince it has been 
tried, that they thrive better there than elſewhere. 
When all thefe circumſtances are duly adverted to, it 
will, I truſt, appear undeniable, x/, That the climate of 
Britain, eſpecially the weſt coaſts of Scotland, 1s pecu- 
liarly favourable for the rearing of fine wool: 24, That 
Britain once did poſſeſs a breed of ſheep that carried wool 
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ume in Europe : 34, That at preſent Spaniſh wool, though 
probably no finer than it was at the time when it was infe. 
gor to that of Britain, is now of a much finer quality than 
any wool that can at preſent be bought in Britain in quan- 


tities ſuſſicient for the purpoſes of manufaQures *: 45, 


That Britain ſtill, however, poſſeſſes ſome remains of 
ſicep that carry very fine wool, as well of the ſhort carding 
H 2 as 


* The circumſtance here mentioned, that has been hinted at in ſeveral 
ether parts of this eſſay, deſerves to be particularly noticed, and the con- 
ſequences of it as to the meaſure here propoſed, ſpecially adverted to. 
There is not any reaſon to believe that Spaniſh wool is now in the ſmalleſt 
degree finer than it was at former periods, when it was of an inferior 
quality to that of Britain; and if it be now the fineſt of the two, it is ow» 
ng to the debaſement of our wool, and not to the melioration of theirs. 
This leads us to obſerve, that the words fine and coarſe are merely rela» 
tire terms, that denote no definite and preciſe ſtandard of quality. 'The 
wool, therefore, which in one age acquires the name of jine wool, may per- 
haps be of a much coarſer quality than that which obtained the ſame name 
at another period. A neceffary conſequence, however, of a change in this 
reſpeR will be, that fine cloths, which at a period when the very n wool 
could be obtained in the market, will poſſeſs a delicacy and ſoftneſs of tex» 
ture, when compared with other kinds of goods that may be employed as 
doſing, which they will not poſſeſs at thoſe times when the wool that 
obtains the name of the fngf, is of a coarſer pile and harder texture. This 
ticcumſtance will neceſſarily tend to render woollen goods more in vogue. 
it the one period than at the other; though this circumſtance will not be 
in general adyerted to. This is probably one reaſon why woollen goods 


have been in leſs repute during the preſent century than at ſome former 


periods. 


Another inference to be drawn from this circumſtance, which it im- 


ports us here more particularly to advert to, is, that though a parti- 
cular kind of wool may have, for a time, occupied the higheſt place in the 
market, and been deemed the fineſt in the univerſe, it may, nevertheleſs, 


de indeed of ſuch an inferior quality to ſome other kinds of wool that 


have been neglected, that when theſe kinds of finer wools ſhall come to 
be reared by the attention of ſome patriotic community, in ſuch quantity 


ic to admit of furniſhing materials for extenſive manufaQures, they may 
b far excel the wool that was formerly fineſt, as to baniſh it from the 


market, or make it bold only the ſecond or third place in the ſcale of 
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fine, though no finer, than that afforded by another breed of ſheep that 


on 


| ; ; 
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as the combing ſort, both of which are degenerating aud 
may ſoon be entirely loſt, if not at preſent retrieved: th, 
That it would be an eaſy matter to ſele& the beſt of cach 
of theſe breeds at the preſent time, to be ſet apart for the 
ſake of experiment: 6th, That Britain poſſeſſes peculiar 
advantages in regard to the, carrying on this, claſs of ex. 
periments, that no other rival nation can boaſt of by meanz 
of which it is perfectly eaſy to have the intrinſic value of 
any particular breed aſcertained with the moſt perfect ac. 
curacy, though in other parts of the world this be mo- 
rally impracticable: 7th, That if our own ſheep ſhould 
not be found to carry wool ſuited to every purpoſe want. 
ed, it is ſtill in our power, by ſelecting other valuable 
breeds of ſheep from foreign countries, to obtain thoſe 
peculiarities that ſhall be wanted; and thus, by perſever- 
at” 10g 


Even though no wool in the world ſhould be found of a ſuperior degree 
of fineneſs to that which bore the higheſt vogue at the time, it is not at 
all impoſſible, from the above ſtated facts, that a finer kind may ſtill be 
produced by attention and care, in proper circumſtances ; for, if a kird of 
ſheep ſhall be found in a warm climate that yields wool of a quality as 


n 


live in a colder region, it is a matter of certainty, that if the beſt of that 
breed ſhall be tranſported from the warm climate to a colder, a kind of 
wool would be thus produced, of a finer texture than ever before was 
known on the globe. 4 ö 

Upon theſe principles, 1 think I am well founded to conclude, that 
Britain may once more regain a ſuperiority over Spain in reſpect to 
the. fineneſs of wool, Nor is this all; ſince it is well known that there 
are ſheep in other parts of the world, that do at preſent yield wool of 4 
quality greatly ſuperior to that of Spain; and as ſome of theſe ſucep are 
Found in regions that are probably warmer than Scotland, there is reaſon 
to believe, that if theſe ſheep were tranſported hither, and carefully pre- 
ſerved, Britain might in time acquire wool, not only finer than that of 
Spain, but perhaps of a more delicate texture and finer quality 40% 97 
quool that bas been hitherto produced on the globe, Were this the caſe, it i 
hard to ſay what might be the delicacy of the ſabrics the ingenuity of ont 
manufaRurers might contrive to make of it, or the demand that might u. 
time be made from all nations for thoſe delicate fabrics, which ws müche 
he ii a meaſure excluſively the produ tion of this nation. 
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in a ſet of accurate experiments, we may, by due at- 
zation, be enabled in time to rear, not only finer wool 
than is to be obtained from any other country, but may 
alſo be able to conjoin with it every other valuable pe- 
muliarity, ſuch as, cloſeneſs of fleece, a good mould of car- 
caſe, hardineſs, a capability of being eaſily fattened, large- 
gels of fize, and every other valuable quality, adapted to 
ery peculiarity of ſituation in the iſlands. | 
e's are the important objects that may be effected 5 
z continued attention to the ſubject that now claims the 
deliberations of the Gentlemen of this Society. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
As ſome arguments of importance occurred in the 
courſe of the deliberations of the Society on this ſub- 
ect, it is proper they ſhould be here e with the | 
anſwers, 
It was jufily obſerved, that profit is, and ever muſt be 
the object of the farmer's attention in chooſing a kind of 
ſheep to breed from ; and that general experience is per- 
haps a better proof of that profit than any other criterion 
that could be adopted. But ſince experience has proved 
that the breed of coarſe-woolled ſheep has been gradually 
making encroachments on the fine-woolled ſort, ſo as at 
laſt to baniſh them entirely from the beſt part of this 
land ; this ſeems to afford a clear and convincing 
proof, that it has been found univerſally to be more pro- 
fable to rear the coarſe-woolled ſheep than the others; 
and as this inconvenience may be expected to be felt in 
| future as well as in times paſt, it ſeems to be a vain at- 
tempt to endeavour to retrieve that fine-woolled breed. 
' To this it may be anſwered, that though the argu- 
ment be fair and plauſible, the concluſion cannot, in this 
caſe, 'be ee as juſt. By the ſame mode of reaſon- 


ing. 


ing, an oppoſite concluſion might have been drawn N 


could not be ſold at a foreign market, without being 


now much more profitable to rear the fine than the coarſe- 


| 
| 
N 


| beſt breeds of WR only 1 is it difficult, and extremely 
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this ſubject, before the days of Elizabeth: For, during 
that time, it appears that the fine-woolled ſort kept their 
ground, and conſequently were at leaſt equally profitable 
with the others, though that fine wool, at that time, 


loaded with a high duty: and as it then ſold in foreign 
markets at a price equal at leaſt to that of Spain, it muſt 
have been ſold in England at a price much below what 
Spaniſh- wool could have been afforded for there, had it 
been brought to this market. But if it was profitable to 
rear fine wool in this country, when it ſold for a lower 
price than Spaniſh wool of the ſame quality, it ought to be 
more profitable to rear it now, hen it could be ſold at 
a price equal or ſuperior to that of Spain, if its quality 
ſhould be equal or ſuperior to Spainiſh wool. 

From this train of arguing, it ſeems natural to con- 
clude, that were circumſtances the ſame in this nation 
as formerly, and were the fine-woolled and coarſe-woolled 
breeds of ſheep equally eaſy to be had, it ought to be 


woolled ſort ; But neither would this concluſion be ſtrict- 
ly juſt. 

We have already traced the cauſes of the degeneration 
of our wool ; but in conſequence of that debaſement of 
its quality, it is a certain fact, that though the deſtruc- 
tive laws that produced this effect were repealed, and 
things were put upon the ſame legal footing as formerly, 
it will require long and continued exertions, before things 
could be put into the ſame actual ſituation with reſpect 
to the farmer, and to enable him to derive the ſame 
profit from his fine-woolled ſheep, that he then could 
eaſily have obtained. 

Not only 1s it difficult for him now to procure the 


expenſive 
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expenſive for him to preſerve that pure breed, in the 
reſent ſituation of things, from being contaminated, by 
intermi xing with others, as has been fully proved above 
both which circumſtances muſt greatly diminiſh his pro- 
its, hould he attempt to proſecute this improvement. 
not only do theſe things ſtand perpetually in his way, as a 
powerful bar to his exertions ; but, were they even re- 
moved, and were he actually to become poſſeſſed of wool 
of 2 yery fine quality, it will be long before he can have 
it in his power to avail himſelf of that advantage, or to de- 
rive a profit from that wool, proportioned to its intrinſic 
value. 

It has been already remarked, that very fine wool is 
attually at preſent produced in ſome remote parts of 
Seotland, and its iſles; but that this wool, from the ig- 
norance of the natives, 1s often applied to very inferior 
uſes; and a ſtronger proof of that cannot be afforded, 
than the experiment now under the eye of the Gentlemen 
of this Society. Some pairs of Shetland hoſe, that were 
bought in Edinburgh at 54 d. per pair, and which proba- 
bly were ſold at firſt hand at or below 3d. weighing, 
each pair, about half a pound, have been untwiſted, ſo as 
to diſcover the materials of which they were made. 
This wool conſiſts in part of a very coarſe ſort indeed, 
reſembling hair; but a conſiderable proportion of it is 
very fine wool, of an exceeding ſoft. texture, which a 
manufacturer, who muſt be a judge of that matter, de- 
tlared would be worth 4s. the pound, were it en- 
irely freed from the coarſe wool with which it is inter- 
mixed. Suppofing, then, one half of it to conſiſt of that 
Hine wool, we would here have at leaſt 1 s. worth of fine 
wool given away for nothing ; for undoubtedly the 
Vorkmanſhip, and the remainder of the coarſe wool, is 
worth more than the price for which the ſtockings were 
wigmally fold, When ſuch is the Wy in which fine 
wool 
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wool 1s diſpoſed of, can it be a wonder, if the ſheep that 


produce it, ſhould not, in theſe circumſtanices, be profitable, 
though, in other circumſtances, they might be highly ad. 
vantageous. | N 
Fine wool, where it can be obtained at all, in conſe. 
quence of improving the breed, can only be obtained, at 
firſt, in ſmall quantities: And in a remote country, where 
is object has been long neglected, it is impoſſible to find 
a wool-forter who could put it into a ſtate fo fitted for 
the market as to yield nearly the price it ought natu- 
rally to have given. If the farmer tries to ſend it to 
market, therefore, it muſt to bim be a loſing game, 
though in other circumſtances it might have been high- 
Iy lucrative. | 8 | 
But can it be ſuppoſed that the farmer, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, will ever be able to ſend it to a proper mar- 
ket? Were it even ſorted to his hand, the ſmall quantity 
he has to ſpare, neither renders it an obje& of ſufficient 
importance to him, nor does he know to whom to 
conſign it, without danger of being impoſed on; nor can 
it bear the expence of bonds, cockets, freight, and charges“. 
Were it therefore of ever ſo great value, he cannot reap profit 
from it ; ſo that, unleſs meaſures mall be adopted for re- 
moving theſe difficulties, the attempting to introduce 4 
breed of  fine-woolled ſheep into a diſtant part of the 
country, can never be profitable to the individual who 
begins it, however profitable it might be to individuals, 
8 | and 


The bonds, freight and charges for a few pounds of wool, as the 
laws of Britain ſtand at preſent, if ſent by ſea, could not be under twenty 
or thirty ſhillings, and might, in certain circumſtances, be much more; 


| befides the danger of ſubjecting the owner to high forfeitures in caſe of 
' any, accidental breach of forms required by law, which an uninformed 
farmer, in a remote corner of the country, never can be acquainted with 
The dread of thoſe evils muſt therefore prevent him from cver thinking o 
«engaging in ſuch a dangerous enterpriſe, 7 
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ind io the public at large; after it had been fairly intro. 
iced. It is neceflary, therefore, that ſome fociety, or 

ht body of men. who can act ig concert, ſhould pave 
the way for a dational improvement of this ſort. | 
One other abjection may be mentioned before this long 
pemoir he cloſed : It is z prevailing opinion, that ſheep 
hich carry fire wool are always, and neceſſarily; of a 
gore diminutive ſiæe and delicate conſtitution, than thoſe - 
phich catry coarſe wool, and afford likewiſe a ſmaller 
quantity of wool; therefore it has been ſuppoſed that 
the large; as well as the hardy breeds of ſheep, ought 
to be extirpated, were the improvement of Britiſh wool 
tempted. - This, however, is a great miſtake; for 
krgeneſs of ſite is by no means neceſſarily connected ei- 
ther with fineneſs of wool, hardineſs of conſtitution, or 
weight of fleece. It is indeed true, that the fine-woolled 
Highland breed is a ſmall-bodied ſheep ; but the coarſe- 
yoolled ſheep in Shetland ate of as ſtall a ſize as thoſe 
of the Kindl fort, and in every reſpeQ as tender; and 
trery body knows, that the South Country breed of 
deotch ſheep; which carry very eoarſe wool, and are in 
queral eſteemed very hardy, though larger than the Shet- 
land breed, is much ſmaller, and yield lighter fleeces, in 
proportion to their fize; than ſeveral kinds of Engliſh 
ſheep which carry wool of à very fine ſtaple. The fine- 
voolled Spaniſh ſheep, I am aſſured from the beſt autho- 
tity, is à large, well bodied hardy ſheep, much larger 
than auy breed commonly reated in Scotland; and the 
Thibet ſheep; which carry the fineſt wool in the world, 
s ſtill of «larger ſize ; being confiderably larger, by the 
4ccountsT have received; then the largeſt ſized Engliſh 
ſheep; Fine wool, therefore, may undoubtedly be ob- 
ined without diminiſhing the fize of the carcaſe of the 
deep! in the ſmalleſt degree, and alſo without diminiſh- 
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-rity that could render any particular breed peculiarty 
defirable ®. This would, no doubt, require pains and a 
careful ſelection of the beſt breeds, wherever they could 
be found, and an attentive and cantious procedure; but 
do one can eaſily imagine how much can be done by at. 
tention in this reſpect. Mr. Bakewell's ſucceſs has bees 
already taken notice of; and though my own experi. 
ments on ſheep were continued only for three years, yet 
even in that time, 1 had ſome: wool that meaſured full 
Half #\ yard in length, which was equally fine as the 
beſt Spaniſh woot I could find, and greatly ſofter than it 
to the touch. 1 have ſeen no Engliſh combing wool 
fo ſine us this was. If ſuch were the effects of only 
three years attention, in a fituation that did not admit of 
an accurate ſecluſion of different breeds at the rutting 
ſeuſon, what might be expected from a courſe of experi- 
ments conducted on a more enlarged principle than I 
could afford to attempt, ina place where an entire ſcclu- 
fon of breeds could be cafily effected, continued for half 
a century? No one can pretend to ſay to what perfection 
we might arrive: But there is every reaſon to believe, 
that not only finer wool would be obtained, of every dif- 
ferent quality that can be wanted for the various kinds 
of manufactures, in greater perfection than can at pre- 
fent be found in any part of the world, and that along 
with it might be conjoined every other valuable peculiarity 
of carcaſe or otherwiſe, that can render any particular 
breed at preſent deſirable,” oo 
NB. have not taken any notice above of fome popular 
ſtories commonly eireulated concerning the breed of fine- 
-woolled 'Spanifh ſheep having been obtained from Eng- 
land, or the breed of Engliſh ſheep having been * 


ö Se Eſſays relating to agriculture arid rural affairs, vol. 1 diſqui- 
ſition xxix. where this matter is mote fully treated than the limits ob tits 
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od from Spain both of which ſtories, though direQly 
contradictory, are aſſerted with equal confidence; and for 
aught I can learn, are entitled to equal credit ; as I have 
yot been able to find any authorities that confirm either 
pott: and they are here mentioned only that the reader 
may not think they have been inadvertently omitted. 

A more probable account is given by Mr. Carlier of the 
drigin of the fine-woolled ſheep in Spain, though I am far 
from thinking it indiſputable. Columella ſays that his uncle, 
Marcus Columella, introduced ſome rams from Barbary, 
which helped greatly to improve the quality of the wool 
of Spain. 'The ſame experiment is ſaid to have been re- 
peated by Don Pedro IV. king of Caſtile, in which he 
was followed by the great Cardinal Ximines, who thus 
is ſaid to have ſecured to his country the pre-eminence 
in that reſpect, for which they have been ſince that time 
ſo juſtly famous. I have not, however, had an oppor- 
tunity of inveſtigating this laſt part of the Spaniſh hiſ- 
tory with fuch attention as to enable me to ſpeak of it 
with certainty. Mr. Carlier afferts it as fact without 
heſitation z and if it ſhall be found to be true, it affords a 
ſtrong inducement for us to exert ourſelves to recover 
dur fine wool, by adopting a fimilar conduct, and try. 
ing the W and other breeds of ſhee p- 
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Dire or ſing Sheep inthe Nartbern and Wife 
+ {hands of Scotland, 


_ TO afliſt thoſe who, from the foregoing confiderationg, 
{hall be inclined to ſele& a particular breed of fine-wool. 
led ſheep, for the fake of experiment, among the Norther 
or Weſtern Iſlands, the following partieulars are recoms 
taended to their attention. 

1/0, As the fineneſs of the pile, and the ſoftneſs of 
the texture. of the wool. are, in this, caſe, the peculiari, 
ties chiefly wanted, theſe are the circumſtances that 

ought to he adverted to, as of the moſt eſſential import. 
ance. / No other particular, therefore, ſhould counter. 
\ balance a ſuperior degree of ſineneſs of pile, in any caſe, 
24, But in caſe two ſheep are found which are entirely 
equal in theſe reſpeRts, that one which has the feweſt 
hairs through the fleece ought certainly to be preferred; 
| for although theſe hairs may be ſeparated, as the natives 
of Shetland experience, by letting the wool riſe entirely 
from the ſkin, without being ſhorn; yet in large flocks 
that practice would become extremely inconvenient, and 
the neceſlity of haxing e * it bn be 7 
againft, 
3d, If fineneſs * purity are Ss, has ſheep which 
has the cloſeſt pile, or thickeſt fleece, ſhould be pre- 
a 
A415, If fineneſs, purity, and eloſeneſs of pile, be equal, 
prefer that which has the greateſt uniformity in the tex- 
ture of the whole fleece. 
3th, All the above named particulars being equal, the 
general ſhape and ſigure of the animal ought to influence 
e A round compact body, 1 
1 


deft, firaight back, ſtraight firma legs, neither very 
long nor too ſhort, and a ſtrong hardy figure upon the 42 
whole, with a tively mild looking eye, are the particu- q 
us reſpecting ſhape that ſhould be preferred; but this | 
WEN eee 
dready enymerated. 

6th, All other circumſtances being . that 1 
which is in the beſt condition at the time, if their paſture 
has been nearly equal, ſhould always be preferred. 
7th, Lafily, If two ſheep ſhall be found which are 
equal in all the foregoing reſpects, that which is of the 
krgeſt fixe of the two may be preferred: but it ought 
trer to be adverted to, that for mountainous countries 
of difficult acceſs, and where a wide range of paſture ig 
0 
doch covered. 
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ee e e be 4 
diverted to as in chooſing the rams; and in all caſes the 74 4] 
tves ſhould be choſen, as nearly as they can be found, of 1 
the ſame quality with the ram. It is only aſter the beſt = | 
breeds are once got, pure, that experiments ſhould be tried, 
. gras ata | 


1% In every caſe, the colour ought to be particularly 
verted to; and though there may be exceptions, it will 
de found that a pure white breed is, upon the whole, 
the beſt colour for general uſe, as white wool admits of 
bring dyed of all colours with greater facility than any 


, If, however, a breed of ſheep ſhall be found of a 
light brown, or fawn colour, of a pure ſilver grey, with a 
ine filky gloſs, which is not apt to change colour by wear. 
eee black ; and if any one inclines to try th 
| improye 
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e den reef decade, it may be a very b 
per ſubject for experiment. But in every caſe of this 
bort, the ram and the ewes ſelected ought to be exactly 
of the ſame kind, and ſhould be carefully put apart by 
themſelves, till ſuch a quantity of this wool could be ob. 
tained as might ſerve to aſcertain what were its peculiar 
qualities, and its intrinfic value. In no caſe ſhould any 
ſheep be ſelected to breed from, that are ſpotted in any 
way; for that peculiarity can never be beneficial to the 
| xearer, * L 3 * +" | / 
"+ It is underſtood that the wool of the Highland ſheey 
is in general of a ſhort ſtaple, and fitter for being carded 
than for being combed; but it is not impoſſible but that 
among the varieties of ſheep that exiſt among thoſe ne- 
glected and unknown regions, there may be ſome breeds 
found, that bear wool which might admit of being comb- 
ed; and if ſuch a thing could be found, of a fineneſs 
and ſoftneſs of texture equal to the other, it would prove 
a very valuable diſcovery, It is therefore recommended 
to the gentlemen and others in thoſe regions, to be atten- 
tive to this particular; and if a ram of this breed can be 
found, to try, if poſſible, to obtain ſome ewes that have 
the ſame quality of wool, to be put apart for obtaining a 
a breed of this kind. If I miſtake not, this peculiarity 
may at preſent be expected to be found more readily 
| en thoſe of a filver grey than the others. In chooſ- 
ing ſheep to breed from of this colour, all thoſe ſhould 
be rejected where the white filaments are not of a very 
pure luſtre, and the black of a clear * gloſſy tranſ- 


Feuer, and pary black. 


* n ae Tank abt m . edel pro- 
duced by ſelecting proper breeds of ſheep for breeding from, 
Put who have been accuſtomed to let their ſheep run pro- ar 
$297; miſcuouſly, BH 
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aiſcuouſly, | and breed together without any ſelection, 
tan have uo idea of the ſurpriſing effect that an atten» 
tion continued for a. few years would have on improving 
the wool, the ſhape, the temperament, and general 
hardineſs of their whole flock, and will therefore be in- 
dined to look upon theſe directions as unneceſſary reſine- 
ments. The natives of the iſles, however, may reſt al. 
ſured, that theſe obſervations are the reſult of experience, 
ind not bf ſpeculative reaſoning z and that, if any of 
them ſhall make trial of ſelecting a few ſheep, and of 
ſecluding them during the rutting ſeaſon, from all others, 
they will themſelves be aſtoniſhed at the eſfects; and 
they would be very agreeably ſurpriſed to find that they 
might be able to obtain from three to five ſhillings for 
every pound of their wool, which they undoubtedly 
might do, were it improved to the utmoſt degree it is 
ſuſceptible of. It deſerves alſo to be here repeated, that 
the ſheep which carry the fineſt wool, if carefully ſeleck- 
ed, are in general equally hardy, equally eaſily ſed, and 
yield fleeces of, equal weight, and may poſſeſs every 
other valuable quality in an equal degree with other 
ſheep, that yield the coarſeſt wool that can he found. | 


tit It is ſurely unneceſſary to add, that "ſheep which 
are known to have any diſeaſe, eſpecially if that diſeaſe be 
likely to affect the progeny, ſhould on no acoouat a 
ſcleted to breed from. : | 

V. B. It may be proper to obſerve, that if ſheep are 
at any time intended to be tranſported to a diſtance, 
to compete for premiums or otherwiſe, it is of great im- 
portance they ſhould be tamed, and rendered as familiar 
with men as poſfible. | This is eafily effected, if they be 
brought near to the habitations of any perſon while they 
an. as they cat then be . 


malle as familiar us à dog, ſo as to admit of being ci 
med to any diſtance, without dauget to thetaſclye;, i 
3 W ok 
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Il Ir males or its * a patticular breed are ty hy 
brought from a great diſtance, it will always be neceſ 
fary to ſend two or more of each ſort, to ſupply ti 


want, in caſe of death or accidents by the wy. 
7 Al p 


J In caſe any ſheep Would be obtaitied from diſtant p 
ces, the following experiment is recommended, with 
view to mark the changes that ſhall take place, in reſpec 
to. the wool of the ſame animal, in conſequence of a chang 
of climate, or other circumſtances. 

Before the ſheep be removed from its native country 
Jet a lock of wool be cut from the ſheep; and put up wi 
® proper tally for preſervation, that it may be compared 
with the wool of the ſame ſheep cut from the ſame pl 
at any | future period. * 

And that the wool may always be ken a8 nearly 
pollible from the ſame part of the body of the animal, l 
the following mode of aſcertaining that particular be adop! 
d. Takea ſmall cord of a ſufficient length; let one end c 
It be applied exactly to the joint at the knee of one of th 
Fore legs ; then, lay the cord, lightly acroſs. the body in : 
ſtraight a direction as may be; till it reaches the othe 
fore knee : Mark the cord there, and then double it; an 
Houble that once more, ſo as to mark the fourth part « 
the whole length : put a pin into the cord at that mark 
and Jay it onee more acroſs the ſheep as before; and a 
| the place directly under the pin on the right ſhoulder 
Ent out the lock of wool wanted, and lay it up for pre 
Jervation.. Next year. repeat the ſame, operation, and i 
r. eut out a Jock of wool for —_— f 
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| „ annually as long as the experiment 1s to be conti⸗ 

ed, always" tallying each lock, ſo as to mark diſtinctly 
the individual ſheep from which it has been taken, and 
d xrtoend Ar ee wean; was 
gut. 

It is 15 that as no fixed nn is here aſſumed, 
but only a proportional length, any alteration that may 
uke place in the ſize of the animal will occaſion ſuch a 
wall variation as to the place where the wool is cut, as 
w occaſion'no ſenſible miſtake. Were a lock of wool thus 
cut from any number of ſheep, at ever ſuch a diſtance 
ſom each other, it would afford a good method of form- 
A of the ns: er ee of the en 
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No. VI. 
Plan f 4 Patriotic Aſſociation for the Improvement Y 
3 ritiſb Wool. By Doctor ane 


IT is propoſed to eſtabliſh a new Society, whoſe ole 
obje&t ſhall be to adopt meaſures for obtaining the beſt 
breeds of fine-woolled ſheep, .and of other domeſticated 
aimals, carrying fine fleeces or furs, with a view of aſ- 
certaining, by actual experiments, how far each ſpecies 
I calculated for the climate of this country—the quali- 
ties of their wool reſpectively the uſes to which each 
bing could be moſt profitably employed in different ma- 
nufactures and the comparative value of each N ſo 
ar as the ſame can be determined. 
The name of the propoſed Aſſociation to | be, The So- : 
riety for the Improvement of Britiſh Wool. _ 
The Society to conſiſt of an indefinite number of mem- 
bers, Each ordinary member to W One Guinea 
K per 
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5 Per annum, or Ten Guineas on being admitted, toward 


effecting the objects of the inſtitution. Every member 
to be at full liberty to withdraw his name, on giving no. 
tioe to the Seeretaty in writing, at leaſt one month pre. 
vious to the general meeting to be annually held for the 
purpoſe of chooſing new members, 3 
the progreſs made by the Society. 
0 men. 
bers to be paid into the hands of a Treaſurer, and put 
under the management of a Preſident, a Vice-preſident, 
and fifteen Directors, to be choſen annually, by ballot, 
at the general meeting. The Committee to have power 
to tranſact all the ordinary-buſineſs of the Society, in con · 
formity to ſuch general principles as may b. laid down 
at the annual meeting. The Committee to be account. 
able to the Society for their proceedings; ar account of 
which ſhall be annually printed for the uſe of the mem- 


bers of the Society, and for the information of the pub- 


lic. 

Thoſe who contribute Two Guineas per annum, or 
Twenty Guineas at their admiſſion, to be called Extraor- 
dinary Members; and, in the event of an equality, the 
member who was firſt admitted into the Society amongſt 
theſe members, to baye a double vote, in all caſes where 
any doubt as to the majority of votes occurs. 

The above to be conſidered as fundamental rules of the 
Society: All other ſubordinate regulations to be left un- 
decided until the Society is conſtituted, when theſe mat- 
ters ſhall be adjuſted according to the opinion of the ma- 


jority of the members met to deliberate on the ſubjed. 


It is propoſed, that Sir John Sinclair, as Convener and 


Chairman of the Committee on Wool, ſhall tranſmit the 


report he has drawn up for the uſe of the Highland 80. 
ciety, to ſuch perſons, whether in Scotland or England, 


e re the moſt likely to encourage fo uſeful an unde 
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taking; and ſhall take ſuch other ſteps as may tend to pro- 
mote the eſtabliſhment of the propoſed Society, without 
delay; and in particular ſhall 'requeſt Sir Joſeph Banks, 
prelident of the Royal Society, and other public-ſpirited 


individuals, who have already devoted their attention to 


the melioration of Britiſh wool, to co-operate in- forming 
a plan that may prove of ſuch general benefit to theſe king- 
doms. 43 


It is farther propoſed, that the original members, or 


founders of the Society, ſhall concur in a reſpectful ap- 
plication to the King, as the father of his people, and the 
patron and ſupport of every uſeful undertaking for the 
benefit of his ſubjects, and whoſe attention to this parti- 
cular ſubje& is ſo; well known, that his Majeſty would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to take this infant Society under his 
protection, and would confer on it the name of The RoYA4L 


Sortety for the Improvement of BritiſÞ Wool; and that | 


application ſhould alſo be made to his Royal Highneſs 
the Prince of Wales, and to the other Princes of the 
Royal Family, for permiffion to inrol their names en 
the members of the ſaid Society. 

By the exertions of ſuch an Aſſociation, the experi- 
ments which might be tried under its directions, and the 
knowledge which it would rapidly diffuſe on this ſubject, 
in every corner of the kingdom, it is probable that the 
value of the wool of Great Britain, great as it may ap- 
| pear at preſent, igbt be doubled, and occupation found 
| for many thouſands, who may not otherwiſe be able to 

ee eee Prana nnen, bac 


: 


N. B. It is hardly necefſry to remark; ho it can 
have no influence with any perſon of real public ſpirit, 
that, in the-courſe.of a very ſhort period, the ſubſcription 
of every member of the Aſſociation may probably be re- 


paid, from the increaſe and proſit of the ſheep, originally 
urchaſed 
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purchaſed by the contributions of the Society, and mul. 
_ tiplied under its direction; and thus merely by the tem- 
porary advance of a ſmall ſum of money by each contri. 
butor, a great public benefit will be inſured, without al. 
moſt the riſk of loſs to any individual of the Aſſociation. 


— 


Na. VII. 


Obſervations on the Advantages that might be derived 
from Snow PLouGHs , by the Sheep Farmers in the 
Highlands, and on the Increaſe of Sheep Farms in that 
Part of the Kingdom. 
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IN Sweden, where particular attention is paid to the 
public roads, and to the beſt means of preſerving them 
in repair, they have invented a very ſimple machine for 
clearing their roads of ſnow in the winter ſeaſon, to 
which they have given the name of the Szow Plough. 

1 5 It 


* In Marſhall's Rural Economy of Norfolk, vol. i. p. 59. a ſimilar ma- 
chine is deſcrbed among the other implements of huſbandry in that part of 
the country, under the name of the Snow Sledge. This beautifully ſimple 
implement, he obſerves, is uſed” for uncovering turnips buried under 2 
deep ſnow. It is ſimply three deals or other boards, from one to two 
inches thick, ten or twelve inches deep, and from ſeven to nine feet long, ſet 
upon their edges in the form of an equilateral triangle, and ſtrongly united 

with. nails, or ſtraps of iron at the angles, at one of which is faſtened, by 
means of a double ſtrap, a hook” or an eye, to hang the horſes to. This 
being drawn over” 's) piece of turnips: covered with ſnow, furrows up the 
now into a.ridge-on each fide, | while, between the ridges, a ſtripe of tur- 
eis left, bare, without haying received. any waterial injury from ie 
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It is of triangular ſhape, and though of a very flight con- 
uction, fo that two men can eaſily carry it, anſwers 
the purpoſe effectually. At the point there is a block 
bout eighteen inches in height, through which there is 
z ſtrong timber pin for the purpoſe of faſtening the 
horſes, and by which the machine is dragged in a man- 
der fimilar to the common harrow. There are two deals 
of the ſame height, nailed on each fide of the block, of 
from eight to ten feet in length, and of the ſame width 
or diſtance from each other at the extremity. About 
two feet from the end of the deals, there is a croſs deal 
to keep the other two firm and ſteady. The deſcription 
Ind drawn up of the machine being loſt, it is only 
from a very imperigt recollection of it that the e 
ing account is given. 

It is believed, that this machine may an of e 
able ſervice in clearing the roads of ſnow in many parts 
ef Great Britain. But its utility to the ſtoremaſter or 
ſheep farmer, is a matter of ſtill greater importance. 
At preſent, when the ground 1s covered with ſnow, there 
| are no means to procure food for ſuch multitudes of 
ſheep as are now kept in many parts of the Highlands, 

| but by teaching them to rake up the ſnow with their 
leet ſo as to get at the top of the heather; and when the 
froſt has alſo begun, the ſurface muſt be broken by har- 
rows, otherwiſe none but very experienced ſheep will at- 
tempt it. But with one or two of theſe machines, and 

| half a dozen of ſmall horſes, many acres may be cleared 
i a few hours, where the ground is not ſtony, and the 
now has only recently fallen. If the froſt has begun to 
harden the-top, harrows muſt previouſly be made ule of. 
By means of theſe machines, the . ſnow may be laid in 
ndges, with intervening, ſpaces. of from 25 to 30 feet 
perfectly clear of ſnow; and thus, at the ſmalleſt poſ- 
ible expence, the farmer may always command abun- 
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without much detriment to agriculture, -or to commercial 


Ver periſh for want of food. 3 


' Gdered. as a very different race of people from their Highland neigÞ- 
RY that formerly, 


dance of paſture for his flock, even in the depth of win. 
ter 13 e ee e 2 | 

There are doubtleſs many reſpeQable friends to the 
proſperity of the Highlands, who, diſliking the increaſs 
of ſheep farms, may not be inclined to reliſh any idea 
that can tend to render them leſs hazardons, and conſe. 
quently more prevalent. Nor is it poſſible to form a 
decided opinion on the propriety of extending ſheey 
farms in that part of the kingdom, without more ex- 
perience than we have as yet acquired, and more fads 
to judge from, than have as yet been collected. The 
Highlands at preſent are in general peopled by a num- 
ber of ſmall farmers, who maintain themſelves by the 
produce of the ſmall ſpots of arable. land they cultivate, 
and who pay the rent of the landlord, from the profit of 
the cattle they poſſeſs. The indolence in which they 
can. indulge themſelves, and the abundance of fuel they 
enjoy (an important article in a cold climate), with the 
natural attachment which every individual muſt feel 
for his native ſoil and birth-place, make them attached 
to that mode of living, and unwilling to quit it. In a 
public view, ' alſo, a brave and hardy race of men, who, 


induſtry, can at once be converted into ſoldiers, is an ob- 
ject of great importance; and the want of which, were 
it loſt, the public might ſenfibly feel, in very critical 
emergencies, At the ſame time it is certain, that the 
k 222 . Jets - 7 + rent 


en is ſuppoſed, that every ſheep farmer wilt preſerve the leaſt tony, 
and moſt fertile part of his farm, for the expreſs purpoſe of winter paſture, 
to be cleaned of ſnow by theſe machines. In that calc, his flock can ne- 


"+ There is a ſtriking alteration in che appearance of the people, where 
ſheep farms have taken place in the Highlands. Being better clothed, 
ind living more upon meat than formerly, they have inſeoſibly 78. 
quired a reſemblance to the peaſantry of Bigland, and will ſoon be con- 


bours, and will probably feel themſelves leſs diſpoſed to warlike eerst 
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rent = value of Highland property might be doubled; 
and, in proceſs of time, tripled, nay, quadrupled, by 
heep farming. By ſheep alſo, the preſent heath-cover. 
al mountains of the Highlands would be rendered green 
and fertile, and greatly more productive than at prefent. 
Whilſt, . by improving and extending the fiſheries, and 
by eſtabliſhing tovens and villages, in proper ſituations for 
the woollen and other manufactures, the actual population 
of the country might not be diminiſhed, yet the general 


tions, might be greatly improved . 

As this is a queſtion of confiderable hw a 
general intereſts of the empire, it would well become 
ſo reſpectable a body of men as the Highland Society, to 
have a ſubje& with which they are ſo peculiarly conneQ- 
ed, probed to the bottom. For that purpoſe, it might 
de proper to aſcertain, 1. What diſtricts in the Highlands, 
gow in a great meaſure occupicd as cattle farms, are cal- 
culated for ſheep. a2. What may be the rent of theſe diſtrias 


3, What is the population of theſe diſtricts, and to what 
would the population be reduced, if ſheep farms uni- 
rerſally took place. Zaſily, Could any meaſures be 
adopted, by encouraging filkeries and eſtabliſhing manu- 
factures, and by erecting towns and. villages in the iſland, 
as well as the maritime parts of the country, that would 
dleftually- counteract the deſtructive conſequences of 
ſheep farms, and prevent the depopulation of the country. 
The number of ſheep that might be maintained in the northern and 
ad weſtern lands, and the value of their flceces, were fine-woolled ſheep 
alone reared in that part of the kingdom, would far exceed the moſk 
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the Fremage oe Roguefort, a village in the province of Rouerque, near Lan- 
Fucdoe, where great quantities of ewe milk cheeſe is made, which ſells at 
eee eee 


face and appearance of it, and enn 


at preſent, and what would be their value under ſheep. 


Some new articles Wee | 
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then returned from Italy, Mr. James Ferrier, his agent 
Mr. Campbell having been informed of the poſlibility 


5 ber of the very belt ſort of theſe ſheep, as might be pro. 


" oppropriated for their 2 Mr. Campbell _y 
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An Account of the 'Steps which have been already taken 
Ver attaining the Obecs mentioned in the preceding Re. 
Port, from the beginning of June, when the Inquiry waz 
e Juggefied, e to ** er Ng Ne Avguf 1790. 


2 

ene were given for purchaſing ſome of the 
A been ſheep, and ſpecimens of the fineſt wool that 
could be procured in Shetland, and for tranſporting the 
fame to Leith by the firſt opportunity. 
Mr. Macdonald of Clanronald, the proprietor of ſeveral 
iflands upon the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, no ſooner 
Heard"of the deliberations of the Society upon this ſub- 
ject, than he made an offer to appropriate ſome of the 
Amaller iſles belonging to him, for the purpoſe of enabling 
4he Society to make ſuch experiments for improving the 
«quality of wool, as they ſhould judge proper. 
Ln the abſence of che Duke of Argyle, who had not 
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t Edinburgh, made a ſimilar offer on the part of his 
Grace; as did Mr. Iſaac Grant, in the name of Mr. Camp- 
bell of - Shawfield, -the proprietor of the 5 iſland 


.of Iftay, and its dependencies. - 


of getting ſome of the beſt breed of Shetland ſheep, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Gentlemen who were examined be- 
ore the Committee, requeſted Dr. Anderſon to endea- 
vor to procure for him, by their means, ſuch a num- 
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per for trying a fair experiment, how far they would 
.anfwer in the weſtern iſlands. A ſcore of ewes, and five 
or fix rams, were accordingly ordered, and an iſland is 


' the 
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te fame time, given directions for ſelecting ſome of the 
pelt wooled ſheep in the Hebrides, for the purpoſe of 
making a compariſon between the two breeds ; and in 
ier that the effect of a croſs breed between wy may 
þ tried *, 

In conſequence of the attention paid to this ſubje& by 
the Highland Society, the different proprietors in the 
wrthern and weſtern iſlands, who have had an opportu- 
iy of communicating their ſentiments to the Com- 
nittee, have expreſſed the greateſt zeal and eagerneſs for 
zromoting the meaſures recommended in the Report. 
| is certain, that they are more deeply intereſted in 
their ſucceſs, than any other ſet of men, as there are no 
means by which the value of their property can be ſo 
npidly increaſed, fine wool being an article of much 
urer ale, of much greater importance, and much more 
ally tranſported, than the droves of black cattle on which 
ley now principally depend. At the ſame time it may be 
marked, that there is no individual who ought not to 
el an intereſt in theſe inquiries. It is only by bringing 
Þ the greateſt poſſible behoof the natural advantages of 
| country, that a nation can proſper. A truly zealous 
md public ſpirited citizen, therefore, above narrow or 
tocal prejudices, will feel as ardent a deſire to promote 
he improvement of the moſt diſtant part of the king - 
Gm, as of the diſtricts with which n 
nely connected. 


* Amongſt other exertions, tending to the improvement of wool in 
bac kingdoms, though unconnected with the meaſures here propoſed, it 
{ſerves to be mentioned, that Colonel Fullarton of Fullarton has lately 
ported into Britain ſome of the Colchis breed of ſheep, whoſe golden _ 
ſe: are ſo much famed in ancient ſtory; and that ſome ſheep of the 

Ne breed, ao, are likely ſoon to viſit Scotland. 


FINIS. 


